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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 


Take politics out of rate-making. 


Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 


A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





RAILROADS AND MOTOR VEHICLES 


HE address made by J. R. Turney, vice-president of 

the St. Louis Southwestern, at the convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
last week, has aroused wide comment—some of it, per- 
haps, of not exactly the kind the railroads welcome. Mr. 
Turney’s remarks, in large part, were devoted to showing 
how the railroads, because of their lack of diligence in 
meeting new situations and new demands, have been 
responsible themselves for so much business getting away 
from them to their motor vehicle competitors. What Mr. 
Turney said was well said. We have said much like it 
ourselves, in one way or another, in the last few years. 
The railroads have been unintelligent and lacking in 
business initiative and adaptability to new conditions. 
Good merchants, when the public wants something other 
than what they have on their shelves, lay in stocks of 
what the public demands. They do not allow their com- 
petitors to get the “edge” on them if there is any possi- 
bility of avoiding it. That there have been many ways 


of avoiding the full effects of motor vehicle competi- 
tion that have been felt, Mr. Turney effectively pointed 
out. 


Undoubtedly, what he said will have—or should 
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have—a good effect on the railroads, since the criticism 
is sound and comes from inside their ranks. 

The unfavorable reaction, from the point of view of 
the railroads—and also, we think, from the point of 
view of the public—is that shippers and others who 
oppose applying to motor vehicles the same kind of regu- 
lation and restrictions that apply to the railroads, are 
using this address—just as they use anything else of 
the kind, to show that the troubles. of the railroads in 
respect to motor competition are entirely due to their 
own faults. 

That they have themselves largely to blame we do not 
deny. Indeed, we affirm it, with Mr. Turney. But we 
desire once more to point out that, even if a merchant 
be old-fashioned and disinclined to bring his methods up 
to date, he is, nevertheless, entitled to fair treatment. 
A rival merchant, more advanced in his ideas and more 
sensitive to the desires of his potential customers, is 
entitled to and will get business that the old-fashioned 
merchant might get or keep if he, too, were progressive ; 
but the progressive one is not entitled to the additional 
advantage of having part of his rent paid by the public, 
or part of his taxes remitted, or exemption from restric- 
tions imposed on others in the same kind of business, 
merely because he is giving the public something it wants. 
We have made this point many times and we are making 
it again. It needs to be kept in mind. 

We have also said—and are saying again—that we 
are not attempting to decide to just what extent the 
competitors of the railroads are subsidized or artificially 
aided at the expense of the public; all that we are in- 
sisting on is that there seems to be injustice and 
unfairness and the extent of it ought to be the subject 
of scientific and unbiased consideration and determina- 
tion, in the interest, not only of fairness to the railroads, 
for the mere sake of fairness, but in the interest of a 
sound, scientific system of transportation in which the 
user of transport pays for what he gets instead of getting 
some of it at the public expense. Criticism of the rail- 
roads for their shortcomings should not be permitted to 
throw anyone off the track in this respect. 


RELIEF FOR RAILROADS AND I. C. C. 


g yey constructive legislation needed to take some 
of the knots out of the transportation rope may be 
enacted at the next session of Congress, the probability 
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is that the situation will be such that little headway 
will be made in that direction. Foreign and domestic 
problems not directly related to transportation will take 
up much of the time of the congressmen. With such 
conditions in past sessions of Congress there has been 
no serious effort to put through transportation legis- 
lative programs and, apparently, history will repeat 
itself in this respect at the coming session. 

However, Congress might be prevailed on to pass a 
measure of three or four lines that would undoubtedly 
strengthen the financial position of many railroads fac- 
ing recapture of excess earning and relieve the Com- 
mission of a vast amount of work and the railroads 
generally of considerable expense. We have reference 
to the recapture provisions of the interstate commerce 
act. If these provisions were repealed ab initio, those 
railroads subject to recapture of excess earnings in more 
prosperous days would not have to face the making of 
substantial payments of money in times when they need 
every cent they can get and those carriers that have 
paid money into the recapture fund would get refunds. 


The unfairness of the recapture provisions of the law 
is obvious at such a time as this. We do not think it 
would be difficult to obtain substantial agreement as to 
that in Congress. If section 15a, which includes the 
recapture provisions, could be administered so that the 
railroads, by groups or as a whole, earned the fair return 
specified by that section, over a period of years, it might 
be properly contended that the railroads earning in 
excess of 6 per cent on the value of their property, as 
provided in the section, should give up half of the excess. 
But that section has not been so administered. There- 
fore, since section 15a, as administered, does not con- 
stitute a year-to-year assurance of a fair return to the 
railroads as a whole, the recapture provisions should be 
eliminated in the interest of fairness. 

Repeal of the recapture provisions is favored by the 
Commission, the state commissions, the railroads, and 
the shippers represented by the National Industrial 
Traffic League. The rate regulating bodies and the 
League favor repeal or substantial modification of sec- 
tion 15a, in addition to taking out the recapture provi- 
sions. The point is that the recapture provisions, in 
connection with proposals for repealing or changing the 
entire section, have been condemned. It would be pos- 
sible, it seems to us, for these bodies and organizations, 
with the railroads, to get together on an appeal to 
Congress to eliminate the recapture provisions without 
getting at this time into the more difficult field of re- 
vising the rate-making provisions of the law as a whole. 


“The present recapture provisions,” said the Com- 
mission in its recent decision in the fifteen per cent case, 
“impose in their enforcement a vast expenditure of time 
and money upon both the government and the railroads, 
they provoke litigation over complicated questions of 
valuation and accounting, they encourage extravagant 
expenditures by the more prosperous companies when 
times are good, they hang like a cloud over the credit 
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of many companies when times are bad, and under the 
present law there is no effective way of using the funds 
to public advantage if they are recaptured. The problem 
presented by the varying earnings of different railroads 
can better be met in other ways, such as consolidations, 
pooling arrangements, and the adjustment of divisions.” 

The Commission’s statement that the recapture pro- 
visions “hang like a cloud over the credit of many com- 
panies when times are bad” has particular force at this 
time. By passing a simple bill repealing the provisions, 
Congress would afford at once a substantial measure of 
relief. Such legislation would save the government and 
the railroads money and would strengthen the credit 
of the railroads that now, under the law, may be com- 
pelled to pay money into the recapture fund. The money 
that would be recaptured has been paid by shippers for 
services performed and is not recoverable by them. And, 
as the Commission points out, there is no effective way 
of using the funds to public advantage if they are re- 
captured. It would seem that now was an opportune 
time to obtain favorable action by Congress in this mat- 
ter. The movement to obtain repeal, however, would not 
get far unless the various groups favoring repeal or 
modification of all of section 15a, would, for the present, 
forego their desire to have action taken on the section 
as a whole and ask that, as a measure of relief, the 
recapture provisions alone be repealed and that con- 
sideration of the question of changing the remainder of 
the section be deferred. Here is an opportunity, it seems 
to us, for practical relief that would not cost anybody 
anything except the concerted effort to get Congress 
to act. 


UNFAIR RIVALRY 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Last winter the “Progressive Conference” which met in 
Washington appointed a “Committee on Public Utilities.” This 
committee has made its report to Senator Norris, Chairman of 
the Conference. The report is signed by Mr. Donald Richberg 
as Chairman of the Committee and is an interesting document, 
which may be taken as a sort of platform of “Progressive” 
opinion. 

It begins with the assertion that “public utilities” in gen- 
eral are merely ‘“‘public agents” authorized to transact “public 
business” (which is untrue both historically and in the light of 
the law), and that the policy of “public regulation” of the opera- 
tions of these enterprises has merely brought about “private 
regulation of government” which is undermining “our con- 
stitutional safeguards of democracy. Recapture of public con- 
trol of all public business and the elimination of private 
monopolistic control of public necessities are the great prob- 
lems that confront the American people today.” 

To accomplish this recapture “it is not necessary to accept 
the alternative of a purely political control.” Public competition 
is the thing. “The way to recapture public control of public 
business is to promote public operation of public business” 
and do it in competition with privately managed utility com- 
panies. This does not by any means imply a lessening of regu- 
lation. Far from it. State regulation of electrical utilities 
should be strengthened and such federal regulation as is found 
necessary should be coordinated with state regulation. But 
both federal and state governments “should cooperate in estab- 


_lishing enterprises of electric power wherever feasible and 


thereby create standards of service and rates which can be 
applied in regulation of privately owned and operated utilities. 
If competition between private and public utilities is fairly con- 
ducted on both sides, as it should be, the eventual survival of 
either or both of these means of serving public needs will depend 
upon their comparative capacity for public needs.” 

“If competition ... be fairly conducted!” Much virtue in 
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that “if”! What the committee understands by “fair competi- 
tion” is not directly specified but the report contains an illum- 
inating suggestion on the point which deserves attention. It 
occurs in paragraph 21, following the recommendation in para- 
graph 20 that the federal government should establish “a gov- 
ernment railway system, supplementary to and competitive with 
the privately-owned railroads whereby the transportation service 
of the nation may be improved and whereby standards of 
service and rates may be established, which can be applied in 
the regulation of private enterprises.” It reads as follows: “The 
co-existence of private and governmental systems of railroads 
and the beneficial effect of their competition upon thé service of 
both are exemplified in the present railroad operations of 
Canada.” 

The Canadian National Railways, it seems, is the model 
upon which government railway competition should be estab- 
lished in this country! One can but wonder if Mr. Richberg 
and his colleagues on the committee have the faintest idea of 
the kind of ‘competition’ that is furnished by that railway. 
Not to multiply figures, here are the essential facts with respect 
to its operations in a good year, 1929. 

The system operated a little under 23,000 miles of main 
track. At the end of 1929 the Dominion Government had in- 
vested public monies in the enterprise and had assumed obliga- 
tions in connection with it totaling well over $2,000,000,000. In 
1929 the earnings of the system as a whole, available for 
“return” on this investment, were in round figures something 
between $33,000,000 and $34,000,000. These earnings were made, 
however, without any charge to operating expenses for deprecia- 
tion. The total charges to maintenance of equipment for 
“retirements” were in round figures $2,865,000, this with an 
inventory of over 106,000 freight cars, 3,500 cars in passenger 
service and 2,696 locomotives of all kinds, on which a deprecia- 
tion charge of $20,000,000 would be very moderate! Had operat- 
ing expenses been so charged in 1929 the “earnings” for interest 
would have been in round figures no more than $16,000,000 to 
apply on an investment of over $2,000,000,000! 

Now is this the kind of government railroad competition 
that Mr. Richberg proposes for imitation in the United States? 
Is this “fair competition”? Is it even, as the versatile Doctor 
Brisbane the other day termed it, an example of successful 
“public operation”? One must conclude that Mr. Richberg and 
his colleagues are abysmally ignorant of the facts if they sup- 
pose it is any of these things, for the only alternative to this 
supposition is that their fundamental concept of “fairness” is 
painfully defective. But how can one excuse such ignorance 
when the facts are of public record and when the relations of 
the Canadian Government to the National Railways are even 
now a burning issue in Dominion political discussions? Premier 
Bennett in his budget speech to the Dominion parliament had a 
great deal to say on the matter and it is not unlikely that a 
Royal Commission will be appointed to study it and make 
recommendations upon the facts. 

Mr. Richberg’s report says competition between government 
and its citizens should be “fair.” Does he mean that each 
should pay its own way from its operations? Or does he mean 
that “public operations” should be helped out by the taxes? If 
the latter, in what sense can it be called “fair’ competition? 
That question touches the heart of the matter and this writer 
would like an answer—if convenient. 


RAILROAD INVESTMENTS 


In a letter to Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee, Commissioner Eastman has 
discussed allegations of Albert S. Goss, master of the Washing- 
ton State Grange, relative to railroads charging capital invest- 
ments to maintenance, to railroads hiding profits by transacting 
business through subsidiary corporations whose accounting is 
not under control of the Commission, and to investments of 
railroads in other businesses than railroads. 

Commissioner Eastman expressed the opinion in the letter 
that the Pacific Fruit Express and the Fruit Growers’ Express 
should be placed under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
His letter follows: 


The chairman of the Commission has referred to me your letter 
to him of October 19, enclosing a letter dated Sentember 2 which 
Albert S. Goss, master of the Washington State Grange, wrote to 
Senator McNary, and which the latter transmitted to you. I am 
returning Mr. Goss’ letter herewith. In it he makes three points, 
which I shall endeavor to comment upon in order. 

1. He states that under our accounting regulations the railroads 
are charging capital investments to maintenance, ‘thereby holding 
their cost of operation at a figure sufficient to absorb enough of their 
earnings so that there will be no returns paid to the federal govern- 
ment.’’ It is true that under our present system of accounting the 
cost of replacing ties and rails and other track material in kind 
is chargeable to operating expense. Often these replacements cost 
more than the property replaced, and in the case of other types of 
railroad property such excess is chargeable to capital account. To 
this extent, therefore, the maintenace charges include, in the case 
of rails, ties and other track material, certain amounts which may 
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be regarded as capital investments. You will understand that the 
railroads do not admit this to be the fact, but claim that the true 
principle is that the cost of replacing in kind all types of property 
should be chargeable to operating expense. However, this is a mat- 
ter which was covered in our recent depreciation report, 177 I. C. C. 
351, and when the change in accounting which is there provided for 
becomes effective these excess charges to maintenance in the case 
of rails, ties and other track material will very largely disappear. 
As a matter of fact, with the reduction in the current price level 
the amount of the excess cost of replacements in kind has decreased 
very considerably of late. 

_ 2 Mr. Goss states that, “Another source of hiding profits lies 
in transacting business through subsidiary corporations whose ac- 
counting is not under control of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.’’ He mentions in this connection the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany. It is true that many of the railroads have subsidiary corpora- 
tions whose accounting is not under our control, but the Pacific Fruit 
Express, which is controlled by the Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific jointly, and the Fruit Growers’ Express, which is controlled by 
various southern and eastern roads, are probably the most important 
examples of this. They furnish and maintain the refrigerator cars 
which are used by the controlling railroads and various other rail- 
roads, and they also perform various services in connection with 
refrigeration. In the report entitled “Refrigeration Charges on Fruits, 
etc., from the South,” 151 I. C. C. 649 to 693, we had the following 
to say about this situation: 

“We are further of the opinion that when the carriers perform 
a part of their transportation service through a separate agency hav- 
ing a monopoly and not subject to the restraint of competition, they 
should, as they do here, control that agency, but its accounts and 
the contracts which it makes with the carriers should be subject to 
our jurisdiction. The investigation which we have made in this pro- 
ceeding is essential to the determination of reasonable charges for 
a special service which by statute has been included in the trans- 
portation duties of respondents. Yet this investigation, so far as it 
involves the accounts and records of the express company, has been 
made as a matter of favor. Under the present law we have no access 
to the records of that company which we could have enforced as 
a matter of legal right. Plainly this is an indefensible situation which 
ought not to be permitted to continue.” 

At the present time we have under way an investigation of re- 
frigeration charges from California and Arizona which involves a 
comprehensive investigation of the affairs of the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Company. I think that these refrigerator car companies should 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the Commission. So far as other 
subsidiary corporations are concerned, I doubt whether they are of 
much importance, at least from the standpoint of diversion of profits. 
Of course any profits which are diverted to subsidiary corporations 
come back to the railroads through the declaration of dividends by 
the subsidiaries. Such diversion, however, does affect the amount 
of net railway operating income. 

3. Mr Goss suggests that another abuse lies in the investments 
of the railroads “some of which are quite foreign to the railroad 
business.’’ He quotes a member of the Oregon Department of Public 
Works to the effect that ‘‘the Southern Pacific had two-thirds of its 
capital invested in stocks of enterprises along its route, such as the 
Standard Oil Company.”’ This is by no means an accurate state- 
ment. The Southern Pacific Company, in addition to operating a 
railroad, does act as a holding company for the stocks of other rail- 
roads in the Southern Pacific System. Thus, the Southern Pacific 
lines east of El] Paso, Tex., are all owned by separate corporations 
whose stocks are held by the Southern Pacific Company. The bal- 
ance sheet of the latter indicates that about two-thirds of its capital 
has been invested in the securities of other companies. However, 
for the most part these investments are in the securities of affillated 
railroad companies. From its last return I find that out of invest- 
ments in road and equipment totaling $1,089,182,268 it had $38,865,- 
847 invested in affiliated non-carrier companies. Of this amount, 
$28,617,556 was invested in the securities of the Southern Pacific 
Land Company, which owns all the unsold lands which came from 
government land grants in the past. This company also controls the 
Albion Lumber Company, which owns two saw mills and quite an 
acreage of timber lands and cut-over lands in California. The South- 
ern Pacific Company also had an investment of $18,026,648 in the 
securities of non-affiliated companies. Of this amount over $11,000,- 
000 was in the securities of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, and about two and a half millions of dollars were invested 
in internal debt of the Mexican government. When Mr. Goss speaks 
of the investment in stocks of the Standard Oil Company, he prob- 
ably refers to an investment of $3,500,000 in common stock of the 
Associated Pipe Line, which is controlled jointly by the Southern 
Pacific Company, the Standard Oil Company of California, and the 
Associated Oil Company, each of the controlling companies owning 
one-third of the stock. 

I may say that I called the attention of the house committee to 
these investments of railroad companies in subsidiary and other 
companies in connection with that committee’s investigation of the 
holding company situation, and in the report which the committee 
issued on “Regulation of Stock Ownership in Railroads” last spring, 
full details of these holdings are given. In the case of the Southern 
Pacific, they are detailed on pages 504 to 507, inclusive. 


Senator Couzens replied to Commissioner Eastman that it 
appeared to him that the commissioner had edequate informa- 
tion and that information indicated the desirability, at least, 
of some legislation. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 15-22, inclusive, was 532,301, as compared with 535,602 
cars for the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 


Box, 237,035; ventilated box, 1,927; auto and furniture, 48,169; 
total box, 287,131; flat, 23,654; gondola, 116,721; hopper, 69,360; total 
coal, 186,081; coke, 967; S. D. stock, 19,002; D. D. stock, 3,092; re- 
frigerator, 10,203; tank, 669; miscellaneous, 1,502. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 40,815 cars, made up 
of 33,300 box, 4,730 auto and furniture, 1,300 flat, 150 gondola, 
300 S. D. stock, 875 refrigerator and 160 miscellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





It may be that an accusation of 
abysmal ignorance hurled at the head 
of the President of the United States 
is a serious matter. However, there 
are some in Washington whose mem- 
ories go back thirty-five or forty years 
who just cannot see what there is in such an accusation to 
make President Hoover so feverish over a showing of bad 
taste. 

Of course, it is more than forty years ago, but still it is 
not medieval history, that the old New York Sun printed pic- 
tures of Rutherford B. Hayes with the word “fraud” printed 
on his forehead. But Hayes did not appoint a jury to go into 
the matter with a view to forcing Charles A. Dana to apologize. 

It is recalled that it is only about thirty-five years ago that 
Homer Davenport drew a cartoon, about three-fourths of a 
newspaper page in size, putting a face of Grover Cleveland 
on the animal. Then Alfred Henry Lewis, in his best Carlyle 
manner, started an article about the then President with the 
words: “Consider the hog.” 

And fewer years ago than that, many articles appeared 
in anti-McKinley newspapers broadly insinuating that William 
McKinley had had a stock ticker put into the White House to 
the end that he might have closer contact with those for whom 
he was said to be working than would be possible in any other 
way. And every cartoon in which Mark Hanna then appeared 
showed him wearing the dollar mark suit invented for him by 
Davenport. Of course, Hanna was not a president, but he was 
frequently shown as threatening McKinley with a bull whip and 
making him do as he wished. Hanna, if bossing a President 
as completely as that, might have haled Davenport before him 
and banished him. On the contrary, Hanna had a sneaking 
sort of liking for Davenport and Davenport thought as highly 
of Hanna as any straight-laced Democrat could like a Repub- 
lican leader who made things so unpleasant, over so Many years, 
for his party. 


Hoover’s Sensitiveness 
Provokes Smiles 
Among Veterans 





Out in the capital of Oklahoma 
they had a riotous celebration a week 
ago. And it was not in memory of 
all hallows, though it was on hal- 
lowe’en, nor was it a joyous acknowl- 
edgment of a favor granted by the 
soviets that had allowed the price of crude petroleum to go up 
to 85 cents a barrel and wheat to rise thirty per cent in a short 
time. There was not even a suggestion of thanks to George 
Bernard Shaw, who asserted that the soviets had upset the 
American applecart. The chances are that not one thought of 
the Irishman who talks like a fugleman for the soviets. 

No; the thing looked to folks in Washington like a spon- 
taneous outburst on the part of Americans who realized that 
they who, two years ago, had stubbed their financial toes, could 
also cure them. They had choked down the oil wells, the free 
flowing of which had brought them misery, not the product of 
a realization that they had been wasting an irreplacable re- 
source; a misery of the pocketbook, not of the mind. Fi: 

Technically, Texas and Oklahoma may have been in rebellion 
against the United States. They used military force to bring 
about controlled production. Their own legislation had lagged 
so that only the military strong arm could prevent greater dis- 
aster. Governors Murray and Sterling forced unwilling citizens 
to do the things that, in 1929, Attorney-General Mitchell said 
could not lawfully be done by agreement, in view of the Sherman 
and other anti-trust laws. The two governors, by force, re- 
stricted production so that the price rose to the point where 
Oklahomans felt constrained to rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
Citizens of Texas and Oklahoma, by agreement, could not have 
done what the two governors did, except at the risk of going 
to jail. 

It is not at all certain that the forced reduction in crude 
production will result in higher prices for the consuming public. 
That prices will go up, it is deemed probable, not because the 
price of crude was forced up, but because, even with crude at 
prices from ten to twenty-five cents a barrel, many believed 
products were being sold at less than cost. Cheap crude was 
little, if any, help to refiners. The big men among them always 
have had to lay out money for the storing of surplus crude. The 


Americans Curing the 
Toes They Stubbed 
Two Years Ago 
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laws of oil states forbid its wasting by turning it into the creek. 
Crude oil in storage is costly, adding to its cost not merely 
because of the money invested in storage facilities, but because 
of evaporation of its most valuable parts. 

Too much wheat is not as bad a curse, from a money point 
of view, as too much oil. It does not show great deterioration 
or waste by being in storage a year or two. 

Perhaps the merry makers at Tulsa should have put up 
wheat signs to show thankfulness to Russia. The allegation 
that Russia has decided not to export wheat this year and, 
perhaps, not in 1932, was not made until after the price of wheat 
had begun climbing sharply. If Russia has decided to keep 
her wheat at home, the probabilities are that the food situation 
in that country has become so acute that the Soviet gov- 
ernment, thrice as despotic, in the name of “the people,” as 
any recent czar, was forced to give up its idea of raising capital 
by rationing its subjects and selling the food so taken from 
the proletariat that further operation along that line had to be 
abandoned, for the time being, at least. 

Russia has been raising capital by under-feeding the work- 
ers and everybody else in ancient Muscovy, much as some slave 
owners were accused of doing before slavery was abolished. 
Many European families immigrant to the United States have 
raised capital in the same way, depriving themselves of good food 
so that they might have more to sell. And, by that expedient, 
Russia was to capture world markets and bring about revolution 
in countries where individuals have capital and the state has 
none—except for barge lines that help destroy the dividend 
earning power of railroads built by private capital. 





John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, is a son of that part of the 
country where probably Anglo Saxon words 
are in use to a greater extent than in any 
other; also where the folks, when they 
speak of someone on the stage, are likely to say “play actor” 
and not merely “actor.” Otherwise, how, it might be asked, 
could he get away from a charge that he was belittling great 
folk, in view of what he wrote in a recent bulletin to the mem- 
bers of the association? 

“A spectacle like that at Yorktown,” said he, “may be seen 
only once or twice in a lifetime. We were personally escorted 
to the celebration by our Virginia hosts, and placed near to 
the President and other distinguished actors.” 

The primary meaning of the word “actor,” in these days, 
is one taking a part in a play. Only away down in the list 
of meanings does the book say that an actor, in law, is the 
plaintiff, and, in ordinary speech, a doer. But elderly people 
frequently seem to feel it necessary to say “play actor” when 
they mean Will Rogers or Fred Stone. 


Benton Likes 
Old Use of at 
Least One Word 





Should the Commission approve the 
suggestion of some railroad executives 
that the money derived from the increase 
in rates contingently allowed in Ex Parte 
103 be given as loans to the weak sister 
roads, the question probably will be 
asked why such loans should not be returned, when good times 
are here again, to the shipper? It is pointed out that the 
report of the Commission has granted the increases on con- 
dition that the extra money be pooled and distributed among 
the needy railroads. To that the early and mayhap now aban- 
doned retort of the railroads’ executives was a plan to treat 
the funds distributed to the impecunious ones as loans. The 
plan implied return of the money to the pool and return to the 
contributing railroads. 

If that plan is ever opened to discussion by those who will 
be called on to contribute the extra dollars, the thought may 
be seriously expressed that, if the money was a loan, then 
the shipper should be the one to receive it. Otherwise, the 
needy roads will be required to pay for the use of the money 
collected for their benefit, not to those who contributed it in the 
first place, but to those who passed the plate among those able 
to contribute the largest amounts—that is, the shippers on roads 
prosperous enough to earn one and a half times their fixed 
charges. 

In the discussion this week, the question whether the plan 
of the Commission could be made to work practically sank out 
of sight. The law question as to whether the Commission could 
attach such a condition to its grant of increases received little 
consideration. That point was deemed of secondary importance 
by many, their theory being that, if the condition precedent was 
unlawful, it would not help the railroads to have a court say 
so, because the Commission in the event there was not unani- 
mous consent to the pool, could suspend any tariffs the rail- 
roads might file and proceed to a hearing in a straight out 
suspension proceeding in which, without question, the carriers 


Why Not Return 
the Proposed Loan 
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would have the burden of showing that the proposed rates would 
be just and reasonable. 





Automobiles are no longer luxuries and, 
therefore, excise taxes on the sales of mo- 
tor vehicles should not be restored. That 
is the view taken of the proposal made by, 
among others, Senator Bingham, of Con- 
necticut, in the course of a discussion as 
to how the United States was to balance its budget. Doing 
that little thing—keeping the expenses of government within 
its income—will require a billion dollars a year, raised either 
by saving, or by new taxation, or both. 

“Such proposals,” says Alvan Macauley, president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, “have been ad- 
vanced on the utterly fallacious and discredited theory that 
motor vehicles are still luxury items. With ownership of auto- 
mobiles concentrated, according to government statistics, among 
farmers and wage earners in the lesser income groups, classes 
which have already suffered severely from the depression, it 
would be an injustice to impose additional burdens on them. 
. . . Traffic counts taken in various sections of the country 
have established conclusively that fully sixty per cent of all 
vehicular movement is for business purposes. The automobile 
is a highly essential tool in the conduct of nearly all business.” 

About the time Mr. Macauley expressed his opinion, the 
American Automobile Association estimated that approximately 
$2,750,000,000 was spent for vacation motor travel this year. 
The estimate was made by W. G. Bryant, Detroit, Mich., charman 
of the association’s touring board. That was about 14 per cent 
less than in 1930, according to Mr. Bryant. He said gasoline sales 
were about 10 per cent over last year. From that he inferred that 
vacation trips were shorter this year than last year, but that 
more motorists took their vacations in their automobiles this 
year than in the preceding year, a greater percentage than ever 
obeying the injunction, ‘See America First,” thereby causing 
a great fall in foreign travel. The national parks were visited 
by more than 3,000,000 persons, a greater number than ever 
before visited them in one season.—A. E. H. 


RAILROADS AND BUSINESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The proposal that the railrozwds, in the interest of stabiliza- 
tion of business generally, be permitted to build up reserves in 
times of good business by charging rates high enough to make 
that possible, was made by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in testimony this week before Senator LaFol- 
lette’s subcommittee of the Senate committee on manufactures, 
which has been holding hearings on the desirability of establish- 
ing a national economic council. 

When business was good, said Mr. Willard, it did not mat- 
ter much what rate was paid, when everybody was doing busi- 
ness and making a profit, “and it would seem that it would be 
wise in such periods to allow the railroads to earn at least a 
rate of return which the law has specified as fair, and I think 
even a larger return.” If that course were followed, said he, it 
would not be necessary in times such as now existed, to make 
every conceivable effort to reduce railroad expenses in order to 
preserve the roads’ financial integrity. 

Mr. Willard asked what better standardizer of business could 
there be than the railroads, provided it could in some way be 
worked out, so that when times were good, instead of being held 
down to the absolute limit and even below, in what they were 
permitted to earn, they shouid not only be permitted but encour- 
aged to develop reserves, and in times like these proceed along 
the normal basis of maintenance. 

The railroads could, continued Mr. Willard, through their 
maintenance departments, he believed, be made to contribute 
very greatly toward standardizing industry and employment by 
permitting them in good times to develop reserves that were 
believed to be essential and would be essential from time to 
time to carry the country through these periods of depression 
that had always come and that “we had better expect them to 
come in the future.” 

Mr. Willard proposed that provision be made for the rail- 
roads putting into a reserve fund all assessed earnings above 6 
per cent, or a fair per cent. 

In urging that the railroads, with proper earnings in good 
times, could be made great stabilizers of business and employ- 
ment, Mr. Willard pointed out to the committee that the rail- 
roads were large purchasers of materials and supplies, as well 
as employers of labor, and that in times such as these, they 
greatly curtailed their activities as purchasers and employers in 
an effort to preserve their financial integrity. He also explained 
that in good times the railroads had not earned the fair return 
specified by the law. 

D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Enginemen 


Automobile Sales 
Tax Proposal 
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and Firemen, who told the committee of the loss of jobs by rail- 
road workers, said a national economic council was needed in 
the present situation, and that the government should partici- 
pate in economic planning. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first nine 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $407,- 
660,068, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.08 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first 
nine months of 1930, their net railway operating income was 
$660,901,086 or 3.44 per cent on their property investment. 
Continuing, the bureau said: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before in- 
terest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first nine months of 1931 
is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a total of 
242,894 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first nine months of 1931 totaled 
$3,279,306,284, compared with $4,083,333,088 for the same period in 
1930, a decrease of 19.7 per cent. Operating expenses for the first nine 
months of 1931 amounted to $2,524,542,897, compared with $3,052,972,- 
873 for the same period one year ago, or a decrease of 17.3 per cent. 
: Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1931 paid $246,523,011 
in taxes, compared with $275,483,810 for the same period in 1930, a 
decrease of 10.5 per cent. For the month of September alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $26,369,160, a decrease of 
$5,296,945 under September the previous year. 

Thirty-six Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first nine 
months of 1931, of which twelve were in the eastern, seven in the 
southern and seventeen in the western district. 

_Class I railroads for the month of September alone had a net 
railway operating income of $55,318,586, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.76 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. In September, 1930, their net railway operating income 
was $104,434,777 or 3.39 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of September amounted 
to $350,334,575, compared with $467,537,182 in September, 1930, a 
decrease of 25.1 per cent. Operating expenses in September totaled 
$258,222,616, compared with $320,155,425 for the same month in 1930, 
a decrease of 19.3 per cent. 


Eastern District 


_ _Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first nine months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $213,762,440, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.30 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway operating 
income was $348,887,642, or 3.86 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
trict for the first nine months in 1931 totaled $1,640,922,892, a de- 
crease of 19.7 per cent below the corresponding period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,260,902,248, a decrease of 16.9 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the month of September 
had a net railway operating income of $26,022,023, compared with $44,- 
368,892 in September, 1930. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first nine 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $33,884,257, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.38 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway 
operating income was 63,354,619, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 2.60 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the southern district for the first nine months of 1931 
amounted to $403,116,132, a decrease of 18.2 per cent under the 
same period in 1930, while operating expenses totaled $330,500,327, 
a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of Sep- 
tember had a net railway operating income of $2,123,576, compared 
with $8,861,972 in September, 1930. 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first nine months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $160,013,371, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.04 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same nine months in 1930, the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating income of $248,658,775, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.21 per cent on the property in- 
vestment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
western district for the first nine months period this year amounted 
to $1,235,267,260, a decrease of 20.2 per cent under the same period 
in 1930, while operating expenses totaled $933,140,322, a decrease of 
18.6 per cent compared with the same period in 1930. 

For the month of September alone, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the western district amounted to 
$27,172,987. The net railway operating income of the same roads in 
September, 1930, totaled $51,203,913. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


931 1930 
TOtRl OHSTALINE TEVONUGS. ...0 0. cceccccevees $ 350,334,575  $ 467,537,132 
TOtRl GHOTALING GEPOTIOOS., 04.00 cccccscecevs 258,222,616 320,155,425 
NI cco cid slacda tia dea a iach oa naw eines 63a Aiea os 26,369,160 31,666,105 
Net railway operating income............. 55,318,586 104,434,777 
Operating ratio—per cent.............008-. 78.71 68.48 
Rate of return on property investment.... 1.76% 3.39% 


Nine Months Ended September 30 


1931 1930 
Total operating revenues...............05. $3,279,306,284 +4 00s, 538,008 
Total operating expenses...........ceseeee 2,524,542,897 052,972,873 
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Net railway operating income............. 407,660,068 660,901,036 
Operating ratio—per cent.............. eiesaia 76.98 74.77 
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. COMMISSION REPORTS 


Vegetable Minima 


No. 22753, J. F. Solley & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Minimum weight, spinach and kale, 
Baltimore, Md., to destinations in official classification territory 
and in eastern Canada, not unreasonable. Complainants not 
found to have been damaged by undue prejudice alleged to have 
been created by retention of a minimum of 20,000 pounds into 
Canada after minimum in the United States was cut to 17,500. 
Minimum, green peas and green or wax beans, straight car- 
loads, and on those vegetables and spinach and kale in mixed 
carloads, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Steel Bung Fittings 


No. 23779, American Flange & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 3. Ratings in the three big classifi- 
cations and corresponding class rates, iron and steel bung fit- 
tings with rubber gaskets attached, carloads and less-than-car- 
loads, Chicago, Ill., to destinations in the three classifications, 
inapplicable. Carriers assessed rates on the rubber gaskets 
as if the bung fittings were combination articles, the steel part 
to be rated as a steel article and the gaskets as rubber articles. 
Rates on bung fittings found applicable. Reparation awarded. 


Glass Bottles 


No. 23792, Root Glass Co. vs. E. I. & T. H. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rates, glass bottles of less than a gallon capacity, 
carloads, Terre Haute, Ind., to points in southern territory, and 
Streator, [ll., to Birmingham, Ala., unreasonable prior to May 
20, 1930, to the extent they exceeded 38 per cent of first class 
prescribed in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 
minimum 30,000 pounds, distance to be computed in accordance 
with the rule laid down in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 
I. C. C. 149, as modified in Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs C. R. I. & 
G., 151 I. C. C. 795. Reparation awarded. 


Furnace Lining 


No. 23924, Falls Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 2. Rate, soapstone furnace lining, Schuyler, Va., 
to Oconto Falls, Wis., inapplicable. Applicable factor, Esmont, 
Va., to Oconto Falls, found to have been 47.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Tate dissented. 

Sugar 

No. 22709, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
Montana et al. vs. Bay Transport Co. et al. By division 5. 
Water-and-rail rates, sugar, San Francisco, Crockett and Po- 
trero, Calif., to Montana points other than Missoula, assailed in 
the complaint, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 33.5 per cent of the contemporaneous first class water- 
and-rail rates. All-rail rates, from and to the same points un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 33.5 per 
cent of the contemporaneous first class water-and-rail rates by 
more than 10 cents a hundred pounds. Reparation awarded. 
New rates to be made operative not later than February 8. 


Dolomite, Etc. 


I. and S. No. 3571, dolomite and agricultural limestone be- 
tween points in Central Freight Association territory. By di- 
vision 3. Proposed restrictions in rates and proposed increased 
rates, dolomite, fluxing stone, agricultural limestone and gravel, 
between points in the territory mentioned, not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and proceedings discontin- 
ued. Proposal was to restrict rates from Gibsonburg, Carey 
and Woodville, O., and Greencastle, Ind., to Kingsport, Tenn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Muncie, Ind., and other destinations in central 
territory so they would apply only on the commodities enumerated 
in open-top cars; and to make rates for transportation in box 
cars on the basis of 60 per cent of sixth class so as to provide 
for rates in box cars where none existed now. Case heard co- 
operatively with Ohio and Indiana commissions, railroads de- 
claring their object was to bring about uniformity and to make 
the commodities when loaded into box cars pay a proper rate. 
Commission expressed the opinion that such piecemeal revision 
as here proposed would result in a more confused situation as 
to limestone rates than now existed. 


Lumber 
No. 24226, Flora Saw-Mill Co. et al. vs. C. & E. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, lumber, Bourbon and Columbia 
City, Ind., to Zeeland, Mich., and Bourbon to Sterling, IIl., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Fine Coal 


No. 22006, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., and No. 22809, Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Aberdeen, S. D., for Hagenston Coal Co. et al. vs. 
Same. By division 3. Rates, fine coal, Roundup and other 


nearby points in Montana to destinations west of Mobridge, S. 
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D., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
110 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale, 60 I. C. C. 687 
and 69 I. C. C. 11. Reparation awarded in the title complaint. 
New rates to be effective February 3. 


Farm Wagons and Trucks 


No. 23985, National Association of Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 5. Dismissed. 
Failure of defendants to maintain on farm wagons and trucks, 
rates made 55 per cent of first class, minimum 12,000 pounds, to 
alternate with the present rates and minima, points in central, 
western trunk line and southern territories to destinations in 
the southwest, not unreasonable. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cottonseed 


No. 23671, Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. 
Arkansas and Memphis Railway and Bridge Terminal Co. et al. 
By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Dismissal proposed. Rates and 
bridge toll, cottonseed, carloads, southern Missouri, Arkansas 
and western Louisiana to Memphis, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Figured Tin Plate 

No. 24351, Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
John J. Crowley. Rates, lacquered and/or lithographed tin plate, 
cut to shape, together with pail handles (wire bails) ears and 
clips, in boxes, crates or other containers, carloads, Chicago, 
Ill., to Oklahoma City, Okla., and North Fort Worth, Tex,. 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed con- 
temporaneous, rates applicable to the tin plate, Chicago to 
Oklahoma City and North Fort Worth, subject to a minimum 
of 80,000 pounds. Reparation and new rates proposed. 


Lumber 


No. 23852, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern 
et al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Rates, lumber, points 
in Alabama and Georgia to Beckley and West Raleigh, W. Va., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, lumber, points 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina to destinations 
in Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, unreasonable in the 
periods from June 10, 1928, to December 4, 1928, inclusive, and 
December 5, 1928, to May 25, 1930, to the extent they exceeded 
rates on lumber from those origins or more distant origins to 
which the said origins were intermediate, contemporaneously 
in effect on the same commodity to Huntington, W. Va. Repara- 
tion proposed. 


Apple Switching 

No. 24510, Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner Charles 
A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Charges, switching apples at 
Boston, Mass., originating at Brewster and Chelan, Wash., finally 
reconsigned to Boston, applicable and not shown to have been 
unreasonable. 

Iron and Steel Pipe 

No. 24466, South Chester Tube Co. vs. Reading et al. By 
Examiner T. Naftalin. Rates, wrought iron and steel pipe, 
Chester, Pa., to destinations in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
not unreasonable or in violation of section 4. Rates, same com- 
modity, Chester to Roach, Salt Rock, and West Hamlin, W. Va., 
violative of the aggregate of intermediate clause of the fourth 
section and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 53.5 
cents. Reparation proposed. 


Linseed Oil 

No. 24406, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, linseed oil, carloads, Min- 
nesota Transfer and Minneapolis, Minn., to Nashville and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Montgomery, Ala., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed 59.5 cents to Nashville, 68 cents 
to Knoxville, and 72.5 cents to Montgomery. Proposed findings 
to be without prejudice to conclusions which may be reached 
in No. 17000, part 8. Reparation of $282.74 proposed. 

Logs 

No. 24157, Pulaski Veneer Corporation vs. N. C. & St. L. 
et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Rates, logs, points in 
Tennessee on the N. C. & St. L., to Pulaski, Va., not unreason- 
able in the past, but unreasonable for the future to the extent 
they may exceed rates based on the joint line distance scale 
set forth in appendix A of the report in No. 22548, Farris Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al., recently decided, 
minimum 40,000 pounds. Rates in accordance with that scale 
opposed for the future. 

Clay Roofing Tile 
No. 24310, Heinz Roofing Tile Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By 


Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Rates, clay roofing tile, Denver, 
Colo., to western trunk line and official classification territories, 
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not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the future 
to the extent they may exceed 22.5 per cent of the first class 
rates prescribed in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. 
ce. &. 2. 
Lawn Mowers 

No. 24262, The F. & N. Lawn Mower Co. et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Ratings and rates, lawn 
mowers, carloads and less than carloads, and on grass catchers, 
folded flat or nested, in boxes or crates, less than carloads, 
Richmond, Ind., to destinations in official and southern terri- 
tories, and to all ports for export not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. Ratings and rates, hand lawn mowers, ¢car- 
loads and less than carloads, in crates, Richmond to destinations 
in southwestern and western trunk line territories, unreasonable 
for the future, but not unreasonable in the past or unjustly 
discriminatory to the extent they may exceed 40 per cent of 
the first class rates on shipments in carloads and second class 
on shipments in crates in less than carloads. Ratings and 
rates on commodities other than hand lawn mowers, carloads 
and in crates in less than carloads, to destinations in south- 
western and western trunk line territories not unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. Ratings on hand lawn mowers pro- 
posed on the basis hereinbefore indicated. 


Pears 


No. 24480, Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed of 
the complaint involving shipments of pears, carloads, Medford, 
Ore., to cold storage plant in Chicago, IIl., thence reshipped to 
an auction house within the switching limits of Chicago, for 
want of jurisdiction, the shipment having been intrastate. 


Potatoes 


No. 24518, Griffin Grocery Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, carload, potatoes, Grand 
Bay, Ala., to Griffen, Ga., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
41 _— minimum 24,000 pounds. Reparation of $99.42 pro- 
posed. 


S. A. L, ABANDONMENT 


Against the objections of the city of Tallahassee, its 
Chamber of Commerce and the residents of St. Marks, Fla., 
Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No. 8823, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co. abandonment, has recommended grant of 
permission to the applicant to abandon operation on that part 
of the St. Marks branch extending from the Smith-Vereen con- 
nection to St. Marks, a distance of 2.7 miles. The St. Marks 
branch, from Tallahassee to St. Marks, is part of a railroad 
project authorized by the territorial legislature of Florida in 
1834. Construction from Tallahassee to Port Leon was com- 
pleted in 1836. In 1856 the line was reconstructed and com- 
pleted to St. Marks. The Seaboard has had the line since 1903. 

Interchange freight for the L. & N., the A. C. L. and the 
Applachicola Northern at River Junction, Fla., is carried over 
part of the St. Marks branch. Sullivan said there was no 
probability of abandonment of any part of the River Junction 
line. Abandonment of the short end leading to St. Marks, it 
was estimated, would save about $1,100 a year. That, Sullivan 
said, seemed insignificant to a system that had had a net 
revenue of upwards of $10,000,000 a year. But, he added, it 
was apparent, in the light of a net deficit of $4,598,620, in 1930, 
that the applicant felt it incumbent upon itself to remove all 
sources of drain, however small, upon the system. He said that 
the suggestion of the protestants that the track be permitted to 
remain in place for a year, on account of the possibility of 
business developing for that part of the branch, did not appear 
unreasonable. Therefore, he said, the permission to abandon 
operation should be without prejudice to reopen the matter with 
a view to complete abandonment. 


WABASH PRESIDENCY 


The Commission, by division 4, by means of an order in 
Finance No. 7121, Sub.-No. 1, has authorized Walter S. Franklin 
to hold the office of president of the Wabash Railway Co. and 
of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., subsidiary of the Wabash, and/or 
directorships or offices in the corporations composing those sys- 
tems. At the same time it revoked its order of September 21, 
1928, authorizing Mr. Franklin to hold offices in the Pennsyl- 
vania and the St. Louis-San Franciisco, and dismissed the ap- 
plication dated September 14, 1928, upon which the revoked 
order was based. 

Revocation and dismissal were in accordance with the 
routine observed by the Commission when it deals with a 
situation of this sort, that is, when a man leaves employment 
as a director or officer of one system and goes to another. So 
far as the records henceforth will show Mr. Franklin will have 
no connection with either the Pennsylvania or the Frisco. It 
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is understood, however, that he never acted as a Frisco man, 
although authorized to do so. 

So far as known, no one officially raised the question as 
to whether the Commission should grant the desired authoriza- 
tion in view of the fact that it was maintaining Clayton anti- 
trust proceedings against the Pennsylvania Co. on account of 
its holding of Wabash stock in controlling volume. Revocation 
of the authorization to serve as an officer and/or director of 
the Pennsylvania disconnects him with the ccntrolling stock- 
holder of the Wabash and confines his official acts to the scope 
of authority vested in an officer and/or director of the Wabash, 
Ann Arbor and the subsidiaries. 

Needs of the Wabash and Ann Arbor rather than the neces- 
sities of the Pennsylvania as the controlling stockholder of those 
properties, it has been suggested in connection with discussions 
about the election of Mr. Franklin, dictated his selection. 


G. M. & N.C. B. & Q. DIRECTOR 


The Commission, in Finance No. 9000, has granted the 
application of Edward Payson Bracken, director and executive 
vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, to hold the 
position of director with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the 
New Orleans Great Northern. (See Traffic World, Oct. 24, p. 
874.) 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9015. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $195,000 of 444 per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with the acquisition of one oil-electric switching lo- 
comotive, four steel chair cars and ten flat cars at an estimated cost 
of $266,865.14. Applicant does not propose to offer the certificates 
for sale at this time due to the securities market situation but pro- 
poses to use them as collateral for short-term loans. 

Finance No. 9016. Koolau Railway Co., Ltd., asks authority to 
abandon 11-mile line in Honolulu county, Island of Oahu, Hawaii. 

Finance No. 9018. Joint application of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co., for authority for the Burlington to operate over Rock Island 
tracks between Burlington and Mediapolis, la., and for authority 
for use by each applicant of certain tracks and terminal facilities. 
of the other applicant at Burlington. The applicants have jointly 
used the tracks and facilities in question for years and this is an 
application for authority to continue such use for 25 years from 
March 1, 1929. 

Finance No. 9019. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. asks 
authority to acquire 2.87 miles of railroad in Columbia county, Ore., 
owned by the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 

Finance No. 4273. Supplemental application of Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. for authority to acquire control of that part 
of the Pecos & Northern Texas Railway Co., between Coleman and 
Sweetwater, Tex. The acquisition of control has been authorized by 
the Commission, and applicant now desires to substitute a new lease 
for the old one. 

Finance No. 8990. Supplemental application of Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., for authority to issue $16,000 of general mort- 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds and $19,039,000 of 4% per cent first and 
refunding mortgage gold bonds, and to pledge and repledge them for 
short-term loans. This application amends original application by 
omitting statement that bonds would be held subject to further order 
of Commission. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8993, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company to issue $1,442,000 of 
first and general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, in ex- 
change for, and upon the cancellation of, a like principal amount 
of fiist and general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A; said 
series B bonds to be pledged and repledged as collateral security 
for short term notes, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8962, authorizing the Pigeon 
River Railway Company to abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its entire line of railroad in Haywood county, N. C., ap- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8963, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company of con- 
trol of the Northern Telephone Company, by purchase of capital 
stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8999, authorizing W. H. Bremmer, 
receiver of the Minneapolis & St Louis Railroad Company to issue 
$750,000 of receiver’s certificates to renew or extend certificates of ike 
principal amount which will mature in November and December, 1931, 
and in February, 1932, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8997, authorizing William R. Kenan, 
Jr., and Scott M. Loftin, receivers, of the Florida East Coast Railway 
Company to issue not exceeding $550,000 of receivers’ certificates, 
series A, to be sold at not iess than par and accrued interest, and 
the proceeds used for additions and betterments, for interest on 
certain bonds and equipment-trust certificates, and for operating ex- 
penses, approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19610, switching rates in Chicago switching district. Elgin, 
a 2 Eastern asks for modification of order entered herein July 
31, 1931. 

No. 20002, Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. vs. A. & N. et al. De- 
fendant asks reconsideration upon present record and, after recon- 
sideration, for vacation and setting aside of order of reparation 
heretofore entered herein and dismissal of complaint. 

No. 17000, part 9, in the matter of rates on live stock, carload, 
intrastate within state of South Carolina. The common carrier rail- 
roads operating in South Carolina, in an amended petition, ask for an 
order respecting intrastate rates on horses and mules in state of South 
Carolina. 

Finance No. 8882, Application of S. A. L. and L. R. Powell, Jr., 
and E. W. Smith, receivers of property and franchises of S. A. L. 
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ae ask reopening of proceeding for introduction of additional 
evidence. 

No. 17000, part 9, in the matter of rates on live stock, carload, 
intrastate within state of South Carolina. Common carrier railroads, 
operating in state of South Carolina, ask for an order respecting intra- 
state rates on horses and mules in state of South Carolina. 

No. 23818, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. Defendants ask leave to introduce further evidence. 

No. 22109, in the matter of rates on sand, g:avel, crushed stone, 
etce., within state of South Carolina. South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission asks further postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 23448, West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. De- 
fendant asks rehearing therein. 

|. & S. 3497, scrap or waste paper, C. L., from, to and between 
points in southwestern territory. Respondents ask further a pe 
ment of effective date of order and of Fourth Section Order No 
9500, for an additional 60 days. 

No. 16613, Sub 1, Grand Forks Commercial Club vs. A. & W. et al. 

Defendants ask* modification of order. 

No. 23881, Harmon C. Smith vs. C. & N. W. et al. Complainant 
asks reargument therein under shortened procedure or for a recon- 
sideration thereof, by full Commission. 

No. 22391, Excelsior Coal Co. vs. M. V. Defendant asks rehear- 
ing, and to set same down for oral argument. 

No. 23916, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defend- 
ants ask reconsideration and modification, and/or for further hearing 
and argument. 

No. 23801, Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I. C. et al. Defendants ask 
postponement of effective date of order for a period of 60 days from 
December 28, 1931. 

No. 15030 (Sub. 1), Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and modification of report and order. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24784, United States Potters’ Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Wheeling Tile Co. permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 96, through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. Effective date of 
order of April 8, 1929, in this proceeding, as amended, is further 
postponed until February 24, 1932. 

No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation and No. 17000 et al., 
rate structure investigation, part 2, western trunk line class rates. 
Illinois Midland exempted from the requirements of findings and 
orders herein in so far as the findings and orders require said car- 
rier to-.establish, maintain or participate in joint rates. 

No. 22102 (and Sub. 1), Cherry-Burrell Corporation et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Order of May 23, 
1931, amended as follows: It is further ordered, that the order here- 
tofore entered in the above-entitled proceedings on May 25, 1931, as 
subsequently modified, is amended so that in so far as the same 
applies to rates over interstate routes between points in the same 
state, to wit, in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas, 
it shall become effective upon the further order of the Commission 
instead of on Decembér 3, 1931. 

No. 17000 et al, rate structure investigation, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates. The order of June 27, 1931, herein, as modified, which 
by its terms was required to be made effective on or before De- 
cember 3, 1931, on not less than 45 days’ notice, modified to author- 
ize the filing on not less than 15 days’ notice of schedules correct- 
ing errors in schedules previously filed in purported conformity with 
the findings and orders in this proceeding; and it is further ordered, 
that the notice of May 11, 1931, as modified by the notice of October 
5, 1931, which by their terms require the publication, on or before 
December 8, 1931, on not less than 30 days’ notice, of the lake-rail 
rates required by the findings in the reports herein, be further modi- 
fied to authorize the filing, on not less than 15 days’ notice, of 
schedules correcting errors in schedules previously filed in purported 
compliance with the findings in the reports and the notices in this 
proceeding. 


Finance No. 8762, application of Winter Garden Belt for a cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Maverick County 
Water Improvement District No. 1 permitted to intervene. 


No. 24597 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co., Ohio 
Hydrate & Supply Co., Ohio Sand & Gravel Producers’ Association, 
Adams Bros. Construction Co., American Aggregates Corp., Arrow 
Sand & Gravel Co., Bexley Sand & Gravel Co., Builders’ Sand Co., 
M. A. Callahan Co.. H. A. Carpenter, Chillicothe Sand & Gravel Co., 
A. J. Clementz & Sons, Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Dayton Sand 
& Gravel Co., Doville Lake Sand & Gravel Co., J. N. Dugan Co., 
Home Gardener Sand Co., Home Sand Co., Kelly Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Kent Sand & Gravel Co., Keystone Gravel Co., Kill- 
buck Sand & Gravel Co., Mantua Sand & Gravel Co., W. P. Mc- 
Carren, Mad River Sand & Gravel Co., Marion Sand & Gravel co., 
Massillion Washed Gravel Co., Morain’ Asphalt Sand Corp., Musk- 
ingum River Gravel Co., Newark Sand & Gravel Co., Ohio Gravel 
Co., Ohio River Sand & Gravel Co., Queen City Crushed Stone co.. 
River Sand Co., Rubber City Sand & Gravel Co., Standard Sand & 
Gravel Co., Sturm & DiNard Co., Suiter Transport & Material Co., 
United Sand & Gravel Co., Vancamp Sand & Gravel Co., Western 
Hills Sand & Gravel Co., Wheeling Sand & Gravel Co.. Willey 
Ruchstuhl Co., Zanesville Washed Grav el Co., and Eastern Ohio Sand 
& Supply Co. ‘permitted to intervene. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order further modified to become effective on January 15, 1932, upon 
not less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 24705, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Mortar & Supply Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Order further 
modified to become effective on January 15, 1932, upon not less than 
15 days’ notice. 

No. 24687, L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, co-partners, 
trading as L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal Co., vs. C. et al. 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Co. and Chesapeake Corporation 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24673, D. J. Donati, Jr., and L. N. Donati, 
ing as Fibre ‘Board Container Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24740, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton. Allied 
Mills, Inc., and A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.; permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order further modified to become effective on or before January 3, 
1932, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

1. & S, 3497, scrap or waste paper, carloads, 
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tween points in southwestern territory. Proceeding reopened for re- 
consideration. 

Finance No. 8965, Application of Garyville Northern for certificate 
to abandon a line of railroad in Louisiana. Louisiana Public Service 
Commission permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8944, Application of L. A. & T. at certificate to 
operate under trackage rights over tracks of the M.-K.-T. of Texas 
between Greenville and Dallas, Tex. Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas 
permitted to intervene. 


No. 23005, Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Order 
further modified to become effective on November 28, 1931, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22201, Berkowitz Envelope Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order 


amended so as to require not less than 5 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 8965, application of Garyville Northern for certificate 
to abandon its line of railroad, etc. McCarroll Lumber Co., Inc., per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8959, application of St. Louis & Hannibal for certi- 
ficate to abandon its line of railroad between Bowling Green and 
Gilmore, Mo. Shell Petroleum Corporation pe:imitted to intervene. 

No. 21341, State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Petition of complainants for reopening of this case, for introduction 
of additional evidence, denied. 

No. 23640, rates on petroleum and petroleum products within 
state of Montana. Petition of Continental Oil Co. for suspension of 
rates on petroleum and petroleum products, in carloads, from points 
in Wyoming to stations in Idaho, Montana and North Dakota, or 
to make certain order or orders in réspect of rates from Glenrock 
and Casper, Wyo., to Montana destinations, denied. 


INSULL RAIL DIRECTORSHIP 


Samuel Insull, of Chicago, Ill., in Finance No. 9011, has 
asked the Commission for authority to hold the position of 
director of the Alton Railroad Company and general authority 
to become a director in any or all corporations subsidiary to or 
affiliated with the Alton. The Alton company was organized to 
take over the properties of the Chicago & Alton in connection 
with the acquisition of them by the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. 
Insull said he had not yet been elected a director of the Alton, 
but that the owners of the stock of that company had stated 
he would be elected at the next meeting of the stockholders. 
He is now director and chairman of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland Railway Company. He said he owned stock of the 
Chicago & Alton and of the Chicago & Illinois Midland, but did 
not own stock, bonds, or notes of any other carrier. 


STOP-OFF PRIVILEGE EXTENSION 


New England lines have decided to make a considerable 
extension to the stop-off privilege under which the shipper, at 
a charge of $10 a car, may partly unload or complete loading, on 
January 1. The tariffs making the extension will expire, by 
limitation, on October 1, 1932. The privilege will not extend to 
cement, coal, coke, dressed fresh meats, iron ore, explosives, in- 
flammables or other dangerous articles, livestock or other live 
animals, including live poultry, fresh or green fruits, except 
bananas, fresh or green vegetables, except watermelons and 
seed potatoes, freight in tank cars, freight in bulk, freight hav- 
ing both origin and destination within the same switching limits, 
freight loaded in two cars under Rule 24 of the consolidated 
classification, grain and grain products, packing house products 
or sugar. 


This extension of the privilege by the New England lines 
brings the practice into general use in trunk line and New 
England territories. Trunk line railroads began filing tariffs 
extending the scope of the privilege at the end of August (see 
Daily Traffic World, Sept. 1 and later dates, and Traffic Bulletin, 
September 5.) Those tariffs became effective October 1 and, 
by their terms, are to expire October 1, 1932. The privilege was 
in effect before October on a more limited list of commodities. 
The trunk line tariffs carry the commodity exceptions before 
mentioned as being carried in the New England tariffs which 
are to be filed in time to become operative on January 1. 


New England carriers, through the agency of the New Eng- 
land Freight Association, did not take up the subject of extend- 
ing the privilege to a longer list of commodities until September. 
The association held a hearing on the subject at Boston on 
September 15 and announced the conclusion that there should 
be an extension at the end of October. The tariffs of the trunk 
lines mark the charge of $10 a car as a reduction. The right to 
stop a car partly to unload or to complete loading, not to do 
both at the same time, has existed to a greater extent in 
western and southern territories than in the east and at charges 
lower than $10 a car. Where the privilege has not existed a 
shipper who desired partly to unload or to complete loading, if 
permitted to do either, has had to pay combinations to and 
from the place where he performed such services for himself. 

Stop-off under the tariffs that have been or are about to be 
filed enables shippers to complete loading or partly to unload at 
a cost less than the combinations heretofore assessed, hence the 
marking of the $10 charge as a reduction. The rate to be 
applied is the through carload rate applicable through the 
stop-off point, except when the rate from the stop-off point to 
the final destination is higher than the rate from the original 

point of shipment. In such an event the rate from the stop- -off 
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point to final destination will govern the through movement 
from original point of shipment to the final destination, plus 
the stop-off charge. Another exception is that when the rate 
from the point of origin to the stop-off point is higher than the 
rate to the final destination, then the higher rate is to govern. 
Stop-off will be permitted only at points directly intermediate 
between points of origin and destination and the rate must be 
applicable-via or through the point at which the car is to be 
stopped. 

The privilege will not apply at prepay or non-agency 
stations nor on freight consigned to order, order-notify, or 
otherwise so consigned as to require the surrender of the bill 
of lading, written order or any other document as a condition 
precedent to delivery at the stop-off point. The agent at the 
stop-off point is not to help in loading or unloading or make a 
check of the property loaded or unloaded, but must obtain a 
receipt for the part of the freight unloaded. 


ROSIN REVISION STANDS 


The Commission has refused to suspend a revision of rates 
on rosin from points in southern territory to northern and 
Canadian points and the revised rates became effective Novem- 
ber 4. Tariffs against which protests were made, among others, 
by Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, and the Procter & Gamble 
Manufacturing Co., Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Pensacola 
Chamber of Commerce, and Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
and Traffic Bureau, were supplement No. 68 to Glenn’s I. C. C. 
No. A-643; Supplement No. 56 to Curlett’s I. C. C. A-288 and 
supplement No. 123 to Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 110. 

Those schedules canceled the present commodity rates on 
rosin, carloads, from points in southern classification territory 
to Hamilton, Ont.; Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago, IIl., the result 
being material increases, as protestants claimed, in the rates 
left to apply, in violation, the protestants asserted, of the Com- 
mission’s decision in Naval Stores from Southern Producing 
Points to Various Destinations, 87 I. C. C. 740, 89 I. C. C. 634, 
and 96 I. C. C. 417. 

In place of the rates therein found reasonable the schedules 
which the Commission refused to suspend substituted rates 19 
per cent of first class to Buffalo and Chicago. Rates to Hamilton 
were made the same as to Buffalo. That part of the revision 
was approved by the protestants. But they declared that the 
level of the rates to Buffalo and Hamilton was unreasonable. 
The schedules increased the rate from New Orleans to Ham- 
ilton and Buffalo from 42 to 50 cents and to Chicago from 37 
to 41 cents. Similar increases were proposed from Gulfport, 
Miss., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., Hattiesburg and Laurel, 
Miss. 

An additional ground for protest was that the rates to Chi- 
cago would be higher than those to Milwaukee, Wis., and there- 
fore in violation of the fourth section, New Orleans to Ch.cago 
being two cents over Milwaukee. Likewise the Procter & 
Gamble protest said that the rates from Florida and Georgia to 
Chicago would be higher than those to Milwaukee, and thereby 
disrupt the relationship as between Chicago and Milwaukee as 
prescribed by the Commission in its supplemental report in 
the Naval Stores case before mentioned. The carrie:s con- 
tended that an intermediate rule in Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1548 
held the Milwaukee rates as maxima at Chicago. The pro- 
testants said that that rule could not have that effect in view 
of the doctrine laid down in Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
vs. B. & O.,. 174 f.. C.. C. 350. 

The carriers based their proposals on the Commission’s 
decision in I. and S. No. 3253, Naval Stores from Southein 
Points to Eastern Destinations, 167 I. C. C. 666. The protestants 
pointed out that that case pertained to rosin to eastern trunk 
line and New England territories and was not warrant for the 
proposals in respect of rates to points west of those territories 
such as Hamilton, Buffalo and Chicago. 


ELEPHANTINE TARIFFS 


The Chesapeake & Ohio, in obedience to the command of 
the Commission in Tariff Circular No. 20, has filed what is 
believed to be the largest tariff ever sent to the Commission. 
If it is not the largest, it is the largest that can be recalled by 
any of the present generation of conners of tariffs. It is C. & 
O. No. 11263, canceling, to the extent shown in Supplement No. 
2 thereof, I. C. C. No. 11190. 

The publication is that carrier’s eastbound routing guide. 
It contains 2,236 pages and is so swollen that the Commission 
had to make a special binder to hold it. It is to be effective 
December 3. It shows all the routes a shipper may use from 
stations on the Chesapeake & Ohio to stations in trunk line 
and New England territories. 

Filing of large tariffs is taking place every few days on 
account of the decision of the Commission, in connection with 
Tariff Circular No. 20, that the carriers shall show their routes 
in such manner that the shipper will not raise a question with 
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himself as to whether a route he has in mind is or is not 
open. At present the general rule is that if the tariffs do not 
definitely show that a route is closed in connection with par- 
ticular rates, it is open. However, the Commission, by various 
decisions, has practically said that a route is open if it is a 
reasonable one and is not distinctly forbidden by appropriate 
tariff prohibition. 

Heretofore a brick tariff filed by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
containing about 1,150 pages, had been regarded by the tariff 
readers as the one having the greatest embonpoint. The new 
eastbound routing tariff, of which an edition of 4,500 was 
printed, greatly overshadows it. 


KAW VALLEY POTATO CASE , 

The Commission has revised its order in No. 22585, Kaw 
Valley Potato Growers’ and Shippers’ Traffic Association vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., 171 I. C. C. 30, so as more particularly to 
describe the onions and turnips embraced within the order and 
the areas from which rates from the Kaw Valley will apply. 
The order requires the carriers to make rates, not later than 
December 3, from the valley territory in Kansas, on cabbage, 
and onions and turnips without tops, straight or mixed carloads, 
to destinations in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and New York to which rates were prescribed in 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, not in excess 
of 30 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in that case 
to those states and to points in Missouri and Kentucky to which 
rates were not prescribed on no higher basis. 


BOYD APPLICATION DENIED 


The Commission has refused Boyd’s application for permis- 
sion, on five days’ notice, but not, however, before December 3, 
to reduce rates on packing-house products, soap, soap powders 
and greases, from Western Trunk Line, Central Freight, and 
part of Southwestern territories to Gulf and Florida parts, so 
as to preserve the relationship between them and north Atlantic 
ports, which otherwise would be broken by the lowered eastern 
fifth class rate effective December 3. The Commission thought 


the proposal should be made on statutory notice if desired 
by the railroads. 
The products in question are rated fifth class. The fifth 


class rate, in accordance with the Commission’s decision in the 
eastern class rate revision, effective December 3, will be reduced 
4.5 cents a hundred pounds between Chicago and New York. 
Boyd desired, on behalf. of the carriers for which he is export 
rate publishing agent, to change his I. C. C. A-2139, on not less 
than five days’ notice, not, however, before the effective date 
of rates ordered in the eastern class rate case. 


COMICS MUST BE ON TIME 


The Commission has authorized railroads to reduce, on five 
days’ notice, the rate on newspaper supplements, from San 
Francisco, Calif., to Seattle, Wash., from 99 to 53 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. The supplements in question, prepared by the 
San Francisco Examiner, are sent to the Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer for distribution to Wyoming and Montana points. 

Until recently the supplements have been moving on a 
fast steamer of the Pacific Steamship Company. The fast 
steamer has been taken off that run. According to Gomph, the 
railroad tariff publishing agent, the freight steamer service is 
not reliable enough, hence the application for a rate by the 
railroads to essure delivery of the supplements, containing the 
magazine and comics, by a freight train leaving San Francisco 
on a Friday and arriving at Seattle in time for distribution on 
Monday. The steamer rate was 50 cents. No supplements, 
it was said, had moved on the class rate of 99 cents. 

Failure of the supplements to arrive in Seattle on Monday 
morning, the Gomph application said, meant either loss of 
circulation or reprinting of the supplements and their dispatch 
by express. The rail freight service, however, is reiiable enough 
for use for that sort of freight, according to the application. 


ASIATICS GOING HOME 


The Commission has authorized the Southwestern Passenger 
Association to establish, on three days’ not-ce, a fare of $63.17, 
from Galveston, Tex., to San Francisco, Calif., to be used as a 
proportional on Asiatics traveling from Havana, Cuba, to 
Shanghai, China, and the island of Hong Kong. The application 
was made on behalf of lines serving Galveston so as to enable 
them to compete for that business on the same basis as traffic 
moving through New Orleans, La. 

A thought that this indicated Chinese going home on ac: 
count of the possibility of war between their country and Japan 
was shown to be not good by the fact that such travel is sea- 
sonal, although this year it may be heavier than usual on 
account of economic conditions in Cuba. The volume is great 
enough to make the Galveston lines desire to strive for it in 
competition with New Orleans. 
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RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


“Is government to be plunged deeper and deeper into com- 
petition with its citizens?” That and many other questions 
related to the welfare of the railroads and their competitive 
relations with other transportation agencies were cons:dered 
at the twenty-third annual dinner and meeting of the Railway 
Business Association at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, November 4. 

The day was ended with a banquet attended by nearly 
thirteen hundred members and guests of the railway equipment 
manufacturers and supply men. Optimism for the future, not 
only of business generally but of the steam railroads, was a 
feature of the remarks of speakers and the mood of the audi- 
ence. Alba B. Johnson, president of the association and toast- 
master, emphasized as one of the most reassuring developments 
affecting the railroads “the new and astonishing unity of the 
railroads themselves.” 


“Railway unity,” he said, “is the strongest warrant that 
full advantage will be taken of such opportunities as may be 
offered.” 


A remark by Paul Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific, 
one of the speakers, that railway equipment was wearing out 
and purchases could not be much longer deferred, visibly and 
audibly pleased his hearers. Despite the deferring of those pur- 
chases, the attendance was not greatly under that of two years 
ago, when the annual dinner was at Chicago and dress clothes 
appeared in good repair. 

The gradual extension of government activities into all 
lines of business, either in a regulatory capacity or as one of 
the participants was, in one way or another, the principal con- 
cern of the speakers at the banquet and at the meeting of the 
association earlier in the day. 


Address of Woodlock 


Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Commission 
and now a contributing editor of The Wall Street Journal, one 
of three banquet speakers, characterized the passion for gov- 
ernment control and operation in business as a negative mani- 
festation of what the psychoanalysts call an inferiority com- 
plex. His subject was “Ninety-Seven Varieties of Star Span- 
gled Communism,” under which he discussed the competition 
of the government with its citizens, particularly addressing 
himself to two phases—the production of electric power and 
in inland waterway transportation. Those, he said, represented 
the “most important excursions of government incursions in the 
business field.” 


“There is a curious but widely prevalent idea that the 
government is competent to do business,” he said; “that it is, 
in fact, more competent than our business men to do business, 
and that the remedy for our present troubles is to put the 
government in control of business.” 

As to the origin of this, he said, the “instinct of power” was 
one of three fundamental instincts common to everybody. 
“Everybody likes to show himself to advantage.” But nature 
had made us all unequal, with both quantitative and qualitative 
differences. No two individuals were alike and most were 
inferior. The result was not as much human unhappiness as 
might be anticipated, he said, as the majority of people accepted 
their inability to excel Gene Tunney, in his particular field, 
with a certain amount of calm. But in economic matters the 
situation was different. Nothing was more tangible and real, 
he said, than economic power. It touched us on every side. 
The natural antagonism of the weakling for the athlete took 
its expression in his economic concepts. “The desire for gov- 
ernment control and ownership is nothing more nor less than 
the natural antagonism of the weak for the strong or success- 
ful.” 

The popular demand for government meddling in the pro- 
duction of power, he held, was an expression of that. The 
principal indictment against the power industry, he said, was 
that it had been successful. It was not cheap current and good 
service that the opponents of individual enterprise in the power 
industry wanted, he asserted, but the denial of a return to the 
individual. He had that on good authority, he said, referring 
to the report of the Donald Richberg committee, from which 
he quoted. ; 

Among other things, that committee recommended that a 
government railroad system be set up to compete with privately 
owned railroads in this country, he recalled. The committee re- 
ferred to the Canadian National as doing in Canada the thing 
desired in this country. The fact was that the Canadian Na- 
tional had “fairly strangled” the development of Canada, he 
said. In good years it had cost the government there seventy- 
five million dollars and in bad ones a hundred millions—‘and 
that’s a real deficit,” he commented. 

Public ownership of power was characterized as “all hum- 
bug.” The present attitude of the government with respect to 
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inland waterway transportation was even more violently at- 
tacked. 


Water Transport 


“There is a widespread popular superstition connected with 
water,” Mr. Woodlock said, when he took up the question of 
the government’s part in the latter field. “I want to call your 
attention to the fact that expenditures on the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Warrior rivers for purely navigation purposes have reached 
the enormous sum of half a billion dollars, provided by the 
public funds of the United States. 

“IT am not going to question the right or duty of the gov- 
ernment or states to develop internal waterways for the purpose 
of barge traffic. The thing is done and cannot be undone. I 
shall be satisfied to say that, having in mind the expenditures 
for these waterways and for their maintenance, they manifestly 
do not supply a really economic form of transportation.” They 
were there for anyone to use, however, he added, and whoever 
attempted that had the benefit of a “magnificent subsidy.” 

“When, on top of this, we find the government of the United 
States itself taking the public money to the extent of twenty- 
four million dollars for putting tugs and barges on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior rivers in competition, not only with the rail- 
roads, but with the private water carriers—there are two of 
them on the Mississippi river today—the case becomes intoler- 
able.” 

The country had been told many times by the head of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation that the government’s operation 
of barge services in the inland waterways were successful, he 
went on. The facts were quite the contrary, he insisted, illus- 
trating his contention with figures showing that the total deficit 
of those operations, not allowing any return on the taxpayers’ 
money, for the six years ended December 31, was approximately 
$700,000. 

The head of the government enterprise, he said, had the 
impudence to say that those who opposed it were “paid propa- 
gandists.” He characterized the activities of this “head” of 
the service as “scandalous.” 

“What chance is there of the government demonstrating 
the success of inland waterways by competing with its own 
citizens engaged in the same business?” he questioned. The 
fact that the two private enterprises on the Mississippi were 
operating “deep in the red,” he charged, was in no small degree 
due to the presence of the government there as a competitor. 


Address of Paul Shoup 


The address of Mr. Shoup, though it was principally con- 
fined to his subject, “The Railroads as Spenders,” also covered 
legislative changes that he felt essential to the future of the 
railroads. He proposed the repeal of the recapture c'ause of 
the transportation act, abandonment of valuation proceedings, 
which he said had already cost the railroads in the neighbor- 
hood of 135 million dollars, and a more equitable regulatory 
situation as between the railroad and its competitors. 


In particular, he questioned the advisability of lending 
public money at low rates of interest for increased ocean serv- 
ice through the Panama Canal. A proper way to deal with that 
increase would be to set up the requirement of a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for any new line proposing 
to operate through the canal, securing of that certificate resting 
on a showing that adequate service was not already in existence, 
he said. He also emphasized the burden of taxation on the 
railroads and of expenditures for grade crossings and for other 
purposes not dictated by the interest of the roads themselves. 

Though he said he had not intended to speak about railroad 
wages, he had been asked to do so. He briefly summarized 
economic facts in support of the soundness of a reduction in 
rates of pay to organized employes of the railroads, not the least 
of which, as he presented it, was the necessity of preserving the 
soundness of rail securities, a renewal of their ability to spend 
for improvements and facilities, and to revive confidence in 
the railroad future. 

“It seems to me that, in view of the fact that the railroads 
are now paying 49 cents out of every dollar they earn for wages, 
as against 41 cents in 1916, and that living and other costs have 
gone down, there is room for a reduction in rates of pay,” he 
said. Eighty-five cents of every dollar received by the railroads 
was distributed among other than owners of the railroads, he 
pointed out. Those expenditures for wages, supplies and ma- 
terial reached every corner of the country, he said. 

A third speaker, George E. Vincent, former president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, spoke on “As Others See Us.” 
He recounted experiences in other parts of the world, humor- 
ously. 

At a noon luncheon and business meeting, at which reso- 
lutions expressing the attitude of the association on transporta- 
tion matters were adopted, two addresses were made—one 
by Samuel O. Dunn, of the Railway Age, on “Manufacture in 
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Railway Shops,’ and the other by Frank W. Noxon, secretary 
of the association, on “Railway Business Revivalists.” 


Officers Eected 


Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, was re-elected president, 
and P. Harvey Middleton, Philadelphia, was re-elected treasurer. 
The following vice-presidents were elected: J. W. Bettendorf, 
Bettendorf, Ia.; George P. Baldwin, New York; G. E. Scott, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Strong, New York; George H. Houston, Philadel- 
phia; George W. Struble, Bethlehem, Pa., and C. R. Robinson, 
Chicago. 

Resolutions were adopted covering the association’s atti- 
tude with respect to government operation of barge line service, 
motor vehicles and numerous other matters. With the excep- 
tion of three not directly bearing on transportation, the resolu- 
tions follow: 


Railway Unity 

We congratulate the railways upon their achievement of unity 
in getting the credit problem before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commission. Competition amongst railways, upon which the 
public insists, and competition from highways and waterways, affect- 
ing the several rail systems variously, raised formidable obstacles 
to national railway solidarity on the common front. As a climax 
to several years’ effort for inter-system cooperation, territorial and 
other special interests were subordinated by eastern, western and 
southern railways in a nation-wide freight rate proceeding. This was 
an event of which the salutary consequences promise to extend be- 
yond the emergency of the moment to a permanent stabilization of 
railway credit, of maintenance and of progress in plant. Whatever 
far-reaching opportunities for self-help the regulatory authority may 
prove to have offered these carriers in the decision of Oct. 16, 1931, 
or may hereafter offer them, such remedial prescriptions not only 
are the result of harmony amongst railways, but have the assurance 
of an ‘effective cure in the continuance and further development of 
their joint activity. In 1917 the railways were not permitted to show 
whether or not they could contribute as their share in winning the 
war a unity affording the service benefits of a single system. The 
government seized the properties. Now we are trying to win the 
peace and prevent another such seizure. The railroads’ present 
course gives us confidence that they will successfully blend traffic 
competition and rivalry in progress for economy with common action 
in public relations. 


The New Regulatory Program 


Investors are justified in regarding parts of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 per cent case as reason 
to hope for the railways’ financial future. Initiative in the modifi- 
cation of rates to correct insufficiency of railway income rests by law 
upon the Commission. The railways had to take over that function. 
Unaware what form of remedy might seem good to the regulators, 
the executives filed such a proposal as they could agree upon in 
the haste of a crisis. Legally, and in a democracy imperatively, all 
who appeared were heard—an unprecedented number due to the 
national and all-inclusive nature of the proceeding. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Commission made all possible speed. Having re- 
jected the application in the form as presented, they proceeded at 
last to discharge their statutory initiative. Upon the emergency 
pooling plan, which is still to be adjudicated, we refrain from com- 
ment. The Commission indicated permanent remedies. They in- 
vited the railways to explore the whole rate structure, bringing in 
tariffs calculated to avoid diversion of traffic and to increase rev- 
enue. They promised to scrutinize requests for suspensions and to 
expedite suspension proceedings if any. No time limit was placed 
on adjustments so to be sanctioned. The Commission on the con- 
trary declared that ‘‘earnings may properly be permitted to rise 
above normal in times of prosperity.’’ Nor did they stop with rates. 
They threW their powerful influence behind the railways’ effort for 
federal and state equalization of competitive opportunity between the 
railways and other transport forms. They reiterated the demand for 
repeal of the income-recapture provision in the Transportation Act. 
They challenged the propriety of the large share of cost borne by 
the railways in compulsory non-revenue improvements. These fea- 
tures make the declaration the most constructive document ever is- 
sued by the Commission. Fortunately the railway unity which elicited 
such a program is here to embrace and carry it through. The stage 
is set for a progressive and permanent financial rehabilitation of our 
railways as a whole. 


Shippers and Railway Revenue 


More earnestly than heretofore we urge upon shippers in dealing 
with rate proposals to regard as paramount the financial restoration 
that the railways require if they are to go on giving service up to 
the new American standard. In a situation changed and still chang- 
ing because of new transport competition and other factors, com- 
pensation for revenue lost in one direction must be found in another. 
An increase in freight cost is inevitable on a large part of the re- 
maining rail traffic. This standpoint underlay the acquiescence or 
silence of many associations and establishments throughout the 15 
per cent case. This showed not only public spirit but far-sighted 
selfishness. A wider adoption of that view will do much to under- 
write the railway income program essential to continuance of super- 
service by rail. 

Railway Legislation 


We oppose every measure designed to further the government 
ownership or operation of railways. We therefore resist every pro- 
posal based upon the assertion that railway income is too high and 
intended to reduce it, thus forcing deterioration of service, the pre- 
text for an experiment in federal control. We urge that when 
amendment of the rate-making provisions is timely, the recapture 
clause shall be repealed. We renew our protest against rate-making 
by Congress or legislatures. 


Federal Barge Lines 


Congress should so amend the Dennison Act as to require auction 
sale of the federal barge lines within two years. The Act author- 
izes the Secretary of War to dispose of either the Warrior River or 
the Mississippi unit when specified conditions are complete. The 
Inland Waterways Corporation now publishes operating and financial 
statistics for the whole system, not by units. The Secretary of War 
should immediately instruct that agency to keep and publish such 
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figures by units as defined in the Act, so that the public may observe 
whether the statutory conditions for abandonment are met and 
whether the Act should be amended. Congress should repeal the 
exclusion of railway companies as bidders for federal barge property. 
Transportation by Highway 


We urge Congress, through restrictions upon interstate traffic 
by motor buses and trucks, to bring about as nearly as possible 
equality of opportunity for the railways in competition with highway 
carriers. We recommend a federal provision that will apply to mo- 
tor traffic crossing state boundaries the restrictions which the states 
apply to similar traffic within their borders. We welcome as steps 
generally in the right direction the new conditions adopted during 
1931 by many states affecting highway traffic. This important prog- 
— should be carried further by the state legislatures convening in 
1932. 

Coastwise and Intercoastal Ships 


Coastwise and intercoastal waterway rates and service should be 
placed under federal regulation by the same agency that controls 
rates and service of railways with which such ships compete. The 
railways should be authorized to operate ships. 

Government in Business 


We commend the action of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in launching a survey of government competition with citizens 
in business. An enumeration of examples will surprise the country, 
disclosing that many such encroachments are unnecessary, wasteful, 
mischievous and tending to foster communist zeal. Manufacturers, 
construction contractors and others have long protested. We hope 
this survey will bring them ammunition, allies and courage. 

Unemployment Relief 


We hail with the deepest gratification the unparalleled spectacle 
of a great nation’s industrial, commercial, financial and professional 
leaders laboring together on what they have made the task of first 
importance—the relief of distress due to unemployment. Our mem- 
bers, engaged in many lines, are active, many of them prominent, 
in their trade or local groups. No probable improvement in business 
can prevent very widespread need during the impending winter. The 
certainty that such need will be met systematically, intelligently and 
generously is a justification for democracy and an occasion for 
thanksgiving to the Author of Mercy. 


MEETING OF A. R. A. 


Only routine matters of a technical nature having to do 
with railroad operation and activities of the various divisions 
and sections of the organization, it was stated, were discussed 
at the annual meeting of the American Railway Association, at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, November 4. In response to 
inquiries, it was pointed out by those in attendance that the 
association had no authority to deal with wage matters or 
conditions affecting employment. 

Representatives of practically all Class I carriers were at 
the meeting. Activities of the last year were reviewed, the 
various divisions and sections made their reports, and officers 
were elected. R. H. Aishton was reelected president M. J. 
Gormley, executive vice-president; W. G. Besler, first vice-presi- 
dent; Hale Holden, second vice-president; Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel, and H. J. Forster, secretary and treasurer. 

Though administrative details and reports occupied the 
greater part of the time of the meeting, there was some com- 
ment from individuals with respect to the wage situation and 
particularly as to action that might be taken in response to 
the request addressed to the Railway Executives’ Association 
by the Railway Labor Executives Association. The view was 
expressed by one individual at the meeting that, since the 
request had been made, it seemed not unlikely that some effort 
would be made to comply with it. Nothing of a definite nature 
along that line was forthcoming, however. 


REDUCTION OF RAILROAD WAGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement that the New York Central had begun nego- 
tiations with representatives of various classes of its organized 
railroad employes with a view to reaching agreements pro- 
viding for voluntary reductions in pay of 10 per cent, to be 
effective for a year, resulted in speculation as to whether or 
not the move of the New York Central meant the beginning of 
a general effort on the part of railroads to effect wage reduc- 
tions of organized employes. 

The New York Central’s approach to the problem—that of 
voluntary action—was regarded as sound procedure if the com- 
pany hoped to effect a reduction in its wage bill in the near 
future. Under the railway labor act of 1926 the railroads could 
propose reductions in wages of the organized employes. If the 
brotherhoods rejected the proposals, a dispute would be created 
and the Board of Mediation no doubt would be called in. If 
the employes fought the proposed reduction, the Board of 
Mediation would not be successful in having an agreement 
effected and the matter then would go to arbitration if both 
sides agreed to arbitrate. Again, if the railroad employes held 
out against a wage cut, it would not be probable that they 
would agree to arbitrate. If that was the case, the Board of 
Mediation would notify the President that there existed a dis- 
pute or disputes threatening to interrupt interstate commerce 
in a subsantial degree and the President would appoint an 
emergency board to investigate and report. For thirty days after 
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its appointment the board would investigate and then report 
to the President. For thirty days thereafter, under the railway 
labor act, the status quo as to wages would be maintained. At 
the end of that time neither the railroads nor the men would 
be bound to maintain the status quo. Thus, it is understood, the 
railroads, assuming that they wished to reduce wages, would 
much prefer obtaining a reduction in wages by voluntary agree- 
ment with their employes rather than by creating disputes that 
would extent over a considerable period of time. 

It also has not been expected that if a wage reduction move- 
ment on the railroads materialized, it would be in the form of 
concerted action by all the railroads. The expectation has been 
that the movement would develop from action by a few roads. 

The standard railroad labor organizations announced last 
summer they would vigorously oppose any effort on the part of 
the railroads to reduce wages. 


LABOR CONFERENCE PROPOSED 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association November 2 
adopted a resolution favoring a conference with the Association 
of Railway Executives on railroad unemployment and any mat- 
ter the railroad executives desired to discuss. Reference was 
made to the fact that railroads had made proposals affecting 
wages. D. B. Robertson, chairman of the labor association, 
said that, if the railroads wished to discuss wages, they could 
do so by talking to the representatives of the national labor 
organizations which were determined to stand together on the 
question of wages. A letter requesting a conference was sent 
to R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas, the economic conditions affecting the operations of and 
employment on the railroads have changed materially in the current 
year, and the earnings of railroad employes and the amount of avail- 
able employment have been reduced severely; and 

Whereas, proposals affecting railway wages have been made pub- 
lic by several of the railroads and are known to be under considera- 
tion: by others; and 

Whereas, the employes of all the railroads face the urgent need 
for the adoption of measures which may provide, not only temporary 
relief, but assurances of future stabilization of employment and relief 
from continuing reductions of employment and cyclical periods of 
grave unemployment; and 

Whereas, both the managements of the railroad systems and their 
employes are organized so that they are able to deal nationally with 
problems and emergencies affecting the entire transportation industry, 
and these organizations have a responsibility not only to their mem- 
berships, but to the public, to act in concert to work out prompt 
and adequate solutions of their conflicting interests in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare and to do all in their power to aid in the 
restoration of prosperity; therefore 

Be it resolved, that the chairman of this association transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the Association of Railway Executives and 
endeavor to arrange a conference between the appropriate representa- 
tives of said association and the members of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, for the purpose of considering and recom- 
mending to the respective associations action regarding (1) any pro- 
posals affecting railway operation which railway managements desire 
to advance; (2) any proposals, including present and future relief of 
unemployment and stabilization of employment, which this associa- 
tion desires to advance; and 

Be it further resolved that the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation carry on cooperative action in conformity with the laws 
of the respective organizations in aid of each and every organization 
of employes affiliated with this association to protect and to promote 
their common interest in meeting the needs of the present situation. 


The letter sent to Mr. Aishton by Mr. Robertson follows: 


In conformity with the directors of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, composed of the chief executives of the twenty-one rail- 
road labor organizations, I am transmitting herewith to you a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the association this day. 

Permit me to ask you if you will kindly undertake to arrange a 
conference between the appropriate representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives and the members of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association as suggested in the enclosed resolution. Our 
association expects to be in session November 3 and 4 and would 
appreciate any advice you might be able to give us during this meet- 
ing concerning the arrangement of the suggested conference. 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association unsuccessfully 
sought a conference with the Association of Railway Executives 
last summer relative to unemployment, stabilization of employ- 
ment, and other matters relating to employment of railroad 
labor. (See Traffic World, Aug. 8, p. 291.) It was pointed out 
that the Association of Railway Executives had relinquished 
“its reserved jurisdiction over all labor, traffic and publicity 
matters.” Mr. Aishton, in a letter to Mr. Robertson, at the 
time, said he was directed to suggest that labor matters should 
be handled through the customary channels provided for that 
purpose. 


The “customary channels,” it was explained, were the 
methods that had grown out of the fact that railroad employes 
had contracts with individual carriers. 

Reference in the rail labor executives’ resolution to wages, 
it was understood, was not to be taken as indicating that rail- 
road labor was retreating from its previous position that it would 
oppose wage reductions. Mr. Robertson said railroad executives 
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had been telling about the bad financial situation of the carriers 
and the necessity for a reduction in wages, and that the rail 
labor executives were now giving them a chance to discuss the 
matter with railway labor which stood to be affected by any 
such reduction. There was speculation as to whether railroad 
labor might not agree to a temporary reduction in wages in 
exchange, for example, a shorter working day such as has been 
advocated by railroad labor. 

A reply to Mr. Robertson was sent from Chicago, November 
3, by R. H. Aishton, who was in that city to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Railway Association the following day. 
The reply was a telegram pointing out that the Association of 
Railway Executives, as such, had no jurisdiction over railroad 
employment and wages, and that the contents of the letter had 
been communicated by wire to L. F. Loree, chairman of the East- 
ern Presidents’ Conference; W. R. Cole, chairman of the Southern 
Presidents’ Conference, and. J. W. Higgins, chairman of the 
Western Railway Executives’ Association, with a request that 
they give the resolution of the labor executives’ association im- 
mediate consideration and advise Mr. Robertson regarding the 
proposed conference concerning wages and working conditions. 

“As heretofore advised,’ Mr. Aishton’s telegram concluded, 
“Mr. Alfred P. Thom, the general counsel of the association, 
and the undersigned, were authorized as a committee to confer 
with committees of your association on matters other than 
those involving wages and working conditions, and this is to 
advise that I will be glad to arrange such a conference any day 
after my arrival at Washington on Friday of this week.” 

Word was sent, November 5, to D. B. Robertson, chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, that a committee 
of presidents of the western lines and another of southern lines 
would meet in New York, probably the latter part of next week, 
to consider the request made by the association of labor ex- 
ecutives for a conference between the railroad managements 
and the labor officials on wage matters. Mr. Robertson was 
so advised in a telegram sent him in Washington by J. W. Hig- 
gins, chairman of the Western Railway Executives’ Association, 
and W. R. Cole, chairman of the Southern Presidents’ Con- 
ference. The eastern lines would be invited to participate in 
the New York meeting, it was stated. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, in conference 
in Washington this week, decided to ask for legislation at the 
next session of Congress amending the hours of service act 
so as to reduce the maximum of 16 hours for continuous service 
of railway trainmen to 12 hours and to reduce the maximum 
of 9 hours for train dispatchers to 6 hours. Legislation also will 
be sought providing for creation of a national pension fund for 
railway workers, to be obtained by exacting contributions from 
the railroad managements and their employes. 


KLEIN ON RAILROADS 


Taking as a theme remarks of President Hoover when he 
was Secretary of Commerce ten years ago and of the Com- 
mission in its decision in the fifteen per cent case, 1931, as to 
the relation of the railroads to industry, Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, in a radio talk, Sunday evening, 
November 1, praised the efficiency of the railroads and asserted 
it seemed to him that their future as’ an indispensable agency 
of transportation was secure. 

Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, some ten years 
ago, in reviewing various essential factors and contributors to 
business recovery out of the slump of 1920-21, said, according 
to the speaker, “the railways of the United States, more than 
in any other place in the world, are the keys of industry.” 

The recent decision of the Commission, continued Dr. Klein, 
had directed attention anew to the railroad problem and the 
magnitude of the service they rendered to American business. 
It seemed to him that one of the most trenchant statements 
about the “railroad future” was contained in that part of the 
Commission’s decision wherein it was stated that the railroads 
naw furnished the backbone and most of the other vital bones 
of the transportation system and “we believe this will be the 
situation for a long time to come,” and that the most effective 
remedy for the immediate ills of the railroads was the economic 
recovery of the country. ae 

What he wished to do, said Dr. Klein, was to bring home 
a broad idea of the place that the railroads occupied in Ameri- 
can business activity. 

In the course of his remarks the speaker referred to the 
necessity faced by the railroads of reducing operating expense. 


-He said he was omitting wages, “which of course present far 


too delicate and complicated a question for me to analyze 
fairly in this brief period.” 

The facts do not substantiate the view that the “old Iron 
Horse” is losing out rapidly as a carrier of freight—that it is 
slipping fast and fighting a losing battle—according to Dr. 
Klein. 
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“The truth of the matter is,’ continued he, “that the rail- 
ways still carry 75 per cent of the freight traffic of the United 
States, as measured in ton mileage, whereas it is believed 
trucks carry only about 3 per cent—a proportion so small as 
to be very surprising to most of us. That does not mean that 
motor transport is of minor consequence. Nota bit! The truck 
and bus have, and will continue to have, an increasing part as 
public carriers. Their possibilities, limitations and relations to 
rail servicé are being more and more clearly defined.” 
Continuing, Dr. Klein said: 


Even though the number of -.passengers carried by the railways 
has been decreasing since 1920, and the freight tonnage declined in 
1930 as compared with other recent years, by reason of the depres- 
sion, the railway lines still render a stupendous amount of service 
to American business, and they are rendering it with mounting 
efficiency, a keen perception of new requirements, and a resolute 
adherence to ideals and standards of the highest type. 

The great importance of the railways in and to American business 
becomes apparent when we consider a few of the outstanding figures 
concerning them. We are dealing here with an industry which in 
1930 paid out considerably more than 2% billion dollars in salaries 
and wages to more than a million and a half workers. Just compare 
these figures with those of other great industries: they are, for ex- 
ample, much more than three times the figures for the automobile- 
manufacturing industry or those for the vast business of iron and 
steel manufacture. In 1930 American railways carried more than 2 
billion tons of freight for an average haul of more than 180 miles. 
They transported more than 700 million passengers—or nearly six 
times our whole population. Business welfare and business develop- 
ment are tied up with every phase of the activity of the railways. 


Railroads as Buyers 


There is one extremely important aspect of our railways to which 
most of us fail to give due attention. When we think of the place that 
these lines occupy in our business structure, we are apt to consider 
only the service that they render, the elements of competition, the 
varied phases of their financing. But another immensely significant 
factor which ought to be strongly stressed is the market that the 
railways afford for all kinds of commodities. The railways as buyers 
form one of the foremost stimulating and sustaining forces in our 
economic mechanism. Their purchases of fuel, materials and mis- 
cellaneous supplies run the gamut of the productive industries. Ac- 
cording to the most careful computation, the Class I railways bought 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of goods essential to their operation 
in the year 1930. Just think what that means in terms of busy fac- 
torfes and farms, active mines and lumber yards;in other words, tens 
of thousands of jobs for workers in practically every field. 

If we include indirect as well as direct purchases, the railways 
use more than one-fifth of all the timber that is cut in this country. 
They take nearly one-quarter of all the bituminous coal produced, 
and not far from one-fifth of all the fuel oil. About 17 per cent of 
the total iron and steel output of the United States finds utilization 
on the railways. I hardly need to enumerate the specific articles 
of routine type that the lines buy—the rails and ties, the wheels, 
axles and tires, the bolts, spikes, frogs and switches, the nuts and 
rivets, the big boilers, the turn-tables, and so on. Those are the 
perfectly obvious things. And most of us realize, too, that the rail- 
ways have to use great quantities of cement, of grease, of ballast, 
of electrical materials of every conceivable sort. But, until we are 
confronted with the cold figures, few of us appreciate the fact that 
the railways spend more than 20 million dollars annually for such 
an item as “‘stationery and printing.’’ They spend 7% millions for 
rubber and leather goods. And in the smaller items connected chiefly 
with the passenger service, they provide a market for just about 
every line of merchandise. 

The figures as to the value of annual purchases by the railways 
do not include the value of materials and supplies that are pur- 
chased indirectly for the railways by contractors who carry on con- 
struction work, who build equipment, or do other work for the 
railways on a contract or lump-sum agreement basis. If we were 
to add these other values, the total would be even more astonishing. 

Between half and two-thirds of all the money that the railways 
earn is unavoidably devoted to fixed charges which cannot be cut 
down—taxes, interest on their bonds, etc. Such a situation, of course, 
makes matters difficult for the companies when they are hit by a 
depression like the one we are now combating. The depression cuts 
down their receipts—they cannot earn so much—so they naturally 
want to reduce expenditures in something like the same degree. 
But it is hard for the railwaysS to do that, because so large a pro- 
portion of their obligations are “‘rigid.’’ Here, certainly, is one of 
the formidable, deeply-rooted quandaries in which the companies 


find themselves. 

It is plain, under such conditions, that they must direct their 
most vigorous assaults, their most determined efforts, upon those 
items that do lend themselves to reduction. Such an item is the 
operating expense. I am omitting wages, which of course present 
far too delicate and complicated a question for me to analyze fairly 
in this brief period. 

Railroad Efficiency 


Right here is where augmented efficiency comes in. And such 
efficiency has come in with some really resounding triumphs. The 
railways have been, and still are, in the very front rank of American 
industries and activities as regards the introduction of new methods, 
improved devices, ingenious shortcuts and in general superior man- 
agement in the handling of their distinctive engineering problems. In 
many ways, their achievements along this line have been positively 
startling. 

In the ‘‘Yearbook of Railroad Information,’”’ in the pages of our 
own department’s ‘‘Commerce Yearbook,’ and in various concise 
summaries such as the recent admirable study by Professor Nelson 
Lee Smith, of Dartmouth, we find the facts about the remarkable 
strides toward greater efficiency that the railways have been making. 
Let us look at a few of these. The year 1920 was a year of very 
heavy freight traffic on the rail lines—but in 1929 the freight which 
the railways carried was greater than in 1920 by about 37 billion 
ton-miles. Did they need vastly more rolling stock to accomplish 
this? They most emphatically did not. They achieved this splendid 
result with 7,500 fewer locomotives, 65,000 fewer freight cars, and a 
decrease of 18 million freight train miles. That certainly demon- 
strates an extraordinary rise in efficiency of operation. 

In 1920 each failway freight car traveled on the average 25.1 
miles each day—but a decade later this figure had been increased to 
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32.8 miles per day, an increase of 29 per cent (reduction in traffic 
cut this average in 1930, but the heightened efficiency remained avail- 
able, none the less). In 1920 the average freight train consisted of 
37 cars—but ten years later that figuie had risen to 49 cars, an 
increase of 32 per cent. The roads managed to bring about an 
increase of 34 per cent in average freight train speed over the same 
period. They reduced by 30 per cent the number of pounds of coal 
required to move 1,000 tons of freight and cars for the distance of 
one mile, They brought about the drastic reduction of 71 per cent 
in the payments required to be made for loss and damage to freight; 
the service has thus become substantially more reliable and ship- 
ments more secure, 


Railroads and Distribution 


I spoke a moment ago about the rather remarkable increase in 
the speed of the average American freight train during the past dec- 
ade. Not only has this been helpful in enabling the railways to 
economize; it has had a notable influence on the business of mer- 
chandising. One of the outstanding trends in retail business in 
recent years has been the one that is generally described as “hand- 
to-mouth buying’’—the purchase of rather small quantities of up- 
to-date goods just as they are needed, instead of keeping a big, 
diversified stock on hand in the store. Merchants are able to do 
this nowadays much more effiectively than they could in the past, 
because, with the greater speed of freight trains, they can get the 
ordered merchandise more quickly from the suppliers. A competent 
economist who has studied this matter carefully said the other day 
that the actual savings to American business from this source amount 
to many millions of dollars annually. This is just a single example 
of the way in which the achievements by the railways in the field 
of efficiency have provided dollars-and-cents benefits not merely for 
themselves, but for the entire structure of American business. 

I wish I had more time to tell you about the specific devices 
introduced by the railways in the interest of efficiency and economy 
of operation. In many freight yards, for instance, there have been 
installed devices known as car-retarders, which serve in a measure 
to control automatically the movement of cars in switching. They 
do away with a vast amount of waste motion. At one freight yard 
in Pennsylvania an annual saving of more than $82,000 has been 
effected through the installation of the retarders. At an important 
point in Ohio the retarders have enabled cars to be delivered to 
the freight houses on a average of 1 hour and 30 minutes sooner than 
before; here again we see a distinct advantage to business men. 

We have witnessed an increasing application of power tools in 
work on railway tracks and structures—such devices as the power 
tamping tools, pneumatic spike driveis, paint sprayers, and so on, 
all achieving notable economies... 

_The railways and locomotive manufacturers have bettered the 
designs and improved the materials of their steam locomotives— 
adding more than 20 per cent, on an average, to the tractive power 
since 1920. Various terminal areas have been electrified and plans 
are under way for extensive electrification of main lines in certain 
regions. There has been a gain of 40 per cent in the mileage equipped 
with automatic signals; this has been a big factor in minimizing 
delay and increasing safety. 


Motor Vehicle and Railroads 


For American railways as a whole the passenger traffic has been 
unprofitable in recent years. As all of us realize, the competition of 
motor vehicles—private automobiles and busses—has cut into it se- 
verely. Recognizing this fact frankly and facing it courageously, the 
railways have set out energetically to improve their passenger accom- 
modations and to make them as appealing as possible to the average 
traveler. One of the more striking experiments, which has appar- 
ently been highly successful, is that of cooling and conditioning the 
air for an entire train, or for the dining car alone, in hot periods 
or areas. Since this involves keeping the windows down, it means, 
too, that smoke and cinders are ‘‘out” of the trains provided with 
the new equipment. AfTl these things prove pretty conclusively that 
the railway executives are alert and vigorous in their determination 
—— the public in the extremely competitive field of transpor- 
ation. 

This railway passenger service competes with busses, which, as 
we all know, have achieved a remarkable expansion in recent years 
because of the various attractive qualities of their service. A con- 
siderable number of the railways have gone into the bus business 
“on their own;’’ in 1930 81 rail companies operated 4,000 busses, cov- 
ering 50,000 route miles. In the freight field the railways are in 
competition with motor trucks—and here again we find the rail 
lines today starting to meet the competition in its own field of action. 
In some sections of the country the railroads now pick up merchan- 
dise with trucks at the door of a factory or store and, after carrying 
it to the city of destination on the rail lines, deliver it to the store- 
door of the consignee—at exactly the same rate as the old-time 
charge for transportation by rail alone from station to station. Some 
railways are even prepared to render this door-to-door service at 
points within 300 miles of their stations. 

A new and ingenious idea has been introduced in this connection. 
Containers have been devised which serve as motor-truck bodies but 
which can easily be removed from the truck chassis and placed by 
means of cranes on railway flat cars (anywhere from two to four con- 
tainers going on each car); then at the destination these containers are 
swung off, become motor-truck bodies again, and carry the shipment 
directly to the place where it is wanted. Thus quarter-carloads (or 
less), half-carloads, or three-quarter-carloads, as well as larger quan- 
tities, can go straight through from place of origin to actual desti- 
nation without the trouble and expense involved in loading and un- 
loading at the railway stations. 

I naturally cannot go into the contentious questions of competi- 
tion between the various agencies of transportation. These ques- 
tions are enormously complex. They involve endless technicalities. 
Many strong, valid arguments can be advanced on every point at 
issue. Most of these problems come within the province of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and of the Congress. I cannot under- 
take even to summarize them within the few minutes of a radio talk. 

What I do want to emphasize is the big salient fact that our 
American railways today, with very few exceptions, are rendering 
enormous service to American business and are thoroughly alert, 
progressive and “in tune with the times.’’ Their future as an in- 
dispensable agency of transportation seems to me to be secure. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


The eighth annual graduation exercises and banquet of the 
College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman November 10. 
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Skidding Shipments Across ‘the Lakes 


Use of the Skid and Other Devices to Reduce Handling of Lake Shipments of Package Freight Being 
Gradually Extended—Shipments Loaded on Industrial Trailers at Lake Ports Remain 
There Until Delivery Is Made at End of Lake Voyage, on Short Haulls, 

While Skid Is Used on Long Hauls—Economies Effected by Great 


F the four or five 
million tons of so- 
called “package 


freight” carried annually by 
the sixty or more steamers 
of 1,000 gross tons and up- 
wards engaged in that busi- 
ness on the Great Lakes it 
has, to date, been found 
practicable or desirable to 
use skids, or some modifica- 
tion of the skid principle, 
on only a small part of the 
total volume of the move- 
ment. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing obstacle to the exten- 
sion of the skid principle to 
a larger proportion of the 
movement, as pointed out 
by George B. Wright, freight 
traffic manager of the De- 
troit and Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Company, has been the 
necessity of utilizing vessel 
space to maximum advan- 
tage, a dominant contibut- 
ing cause being the failure 
to work out the problem of 
interchange of skids or 
other freight carrying veh- 
icles among the various 
transportation agencies. 


Though, in point of total tonnage, there has not been as 
rapid progress in the application of the skid or some variant of 


it to lake shipments as was 
began to experiment in 
that direction, a num- 
ber of the more impor- 
tant carriers of that 
class of traffic report 
substantial economies 
from adoption of the 
skid and continued in- 
terest in the subject. 
There have, in addition, 
been other recent de- 
velopments in the field 
of materials handling 
as applied to lake ship- 
ments of miscellaneous 
merchandise. So far as 
the skid principle is 
concerned, the evidence 
seems to indicate that, 
generally speaking, the 
“live” skid or industrial 
trailer has been found 
most suitable as a unit 
carrier from the time 
of receipt of the mer- 
chandise at the lake 
line dock or warehouse 
to delivery to consignee, 
trucks or a rail carrier 
at the other end of the 
haul on comparatively 
short lake movements, 
such as between Detroit 
and Cleveland, or be- 
tween the Lake Mich- 
igan ports. On the other 


Lakes Transit Company -on Conveyor Installation 
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A “train _load’’ of general merchandise being brought from a Goodrich 
Transit Company ship to the dock at Chicago by an electric industrial 


tractor. 


Approximately seventy-five per cent of Goodrich shipments 


remain on the trailers during the voyage between ports. 


hand, on long  inter-lake 
movements such as from 
Buffalo to Duluth, merchan- 
dise freight is either loaded 
directly into the hold or 
onto the deck floor, or is 
carried on the “dead” skid. 

In the handling of bulk 
commodities, practices de- 
veloped by the lake carriers 
are the last word in mate- 
rials handling efficiency. 
The diversity of miscellane- 
ous merchandise handled 
by the package freighter, 
construction features inci- 
dent to their being passen- 
ger carriers as well as 
freight carriers, almost as 
often as not, and other 
physical impediments have 
been in the way of the de- 
velopment of any well-de- 
fined practices uniformly 
adopted. 


Stevedoring Losing Out 


Stevedoring of freight is, 
non the less, “losing out” on 
the lakes in this mechanical 
age, as it is elsewhere, for 


new ways of reducing the amount of handling or of performing 


the handling mechanically are continually appearing and being 
perfected. Handling shipments is not only expensive, in terms 


hoped for when the lake lines first of direct cost, but in the indirect sense of producing claims and 





time the shipment is delivered to the lake line and leave it there until delivery 
is made to consignee. 


involving various haz- 
ards largely eliminated 
when the handling is 
elminated or turned 
over to the machine. 
The first part of that 
statement is so obvious 
that it is almost a 
waste of paper to put it 
down, but as to the lat- 
ter part, it is doubtful 
if many, outside of 
those directly engaged 
in transportation, real- 
ize its full importance. 

The chief traffic of- 
ficer of one of the more 
important lake lines re- 
ports that, in some in- 
stances, his company 
has found it necessary 
to take photographs of 
skidded shipments in 
rail cars, as they are 
received, the photo- 
graphs to be turned 
over to the lake car- 
rier’s dock superintend- 
ent at Duluth, so that 
the shipments may be 
reloaded in.rail cars at 
that end exactly as they 


Loaded trailers being moved along the dock floor preparatory to loading aboard were, ii order to give 
ship at Navy Pier, It is a frequent practice, in connection with short- the shipper and _ re- 
haul lake shipment, to place merchandise freight on trailers of this type at the ceiver the best possible 


handling. 
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A skid, consisting simply of two runners attached to a plat- 


form, with sufficient space 


sertion of a lift truck, says John Losie, of the Minnesota- 


Atlantic .Transit Company, 


modern and convenient methods of handling heavy, unwieldy 


freight in lake ship- 
ment. The greatest 
economy in handling is 
realized when the 
freight is secured on 
the skid by the shipper, 
so that freight and skid 
constitute a single 
piece, with economical 
weight range of from 
three to five thousands 
pounds. 

“The efficacy of this 
method of handling 
heavy bulky freight,” 
says Mr. Losie, “is par- 
ticularly noted in the 
handling of skids of 
large paper rolls. On 
account of their un- 
wieldy nature and the 
fact that considerable 
damage may be caused 
to the outer layers by 
twisting, the use of the 
skid and lift truck has 
removed this possibility 
of damage, and also 
very much lessened the 
danger to man-power, 
which has always ex- 
isted under the old 
method, particularly 
when handling this 
freight to boats or car. 


Also, in stowing this freight aboard boat, or in rail cars, very 


little space is lost, because 


lift truck may be manipulated into place.” 

Advantages of this type of handling, he states, have caused 
his company to install complete handling equipment at both its 
Buffalo and Duluth terminals, so that it can handle the largest 


and heaviest loaded skids “ 

C. H. Nicholson, manage 
another company operating 
steamers on the lakes in the 
package freight business, 
makes a similar report con- 
cerning the experience of 
his company. Jack lift trucks 
or hand trucks are used, as 
a rule, i nconnection with 
skidded shipments up _ to 
3,000 pounds, he says, while 
special types of trucks have 
been developed for use in 
connection with large rolls 
of newsprint paper. 


The Skid an Evolution 


Some time ago, Mr. 
Wright outlined the experi- 
ence of his company in its 
efforts to adopt the skid for 
lake shipments of miscel- 
laneous merchandise, at a 
meeting of the materials 
handling division of the 
American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. A part 
of what he had to say at 
that time has _ previously 
been reported in The Traf- 
fic World. 

Briefly, he said that, 
in its effort to get away 
from expensive hand truck- 
ing of freight, 
wheel wagon or trailer for 


sheet steel, and similar freight. 


loaded, was pulled by hand to and from the ships, but later 
several of the trailers were 
electric industrial tractor. 





his company had first adopted a  four- 
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beneath the platform to permit in- 


has proved itself one of the most’ ship to the dock or warehouse. 





Navy Pier drive at Chicago, showing trucks receiving and delivering shipments 
from and to lake lines. The pier extends nearly a mile into Lake Michigan with 
dock space and ship berths on either side of the drive. 


motive power. 
of the ease with which the skid and 


with a minimum risk and damage.” 
r, Canada Atlantic Transit Company, 





Double line of screw conveyor feeding bagged shipments into a ship 
of the Great Lakes Transit Company at South Chicago. 


use in connection with iron pipe, 
At first, a single trailer, when 
of the most successful adaptations 
hooked together and pulled by an handling costs on the lakes. 


In its initial development, the sub- 








interchange of skid equipment between carriers. 
ever, he says his company has made no further extensions in 
principle in use of skidded equipment or trailers other than 
that store-order delivery is made on the skids if the consignee 
has the necessary equipment to handle them. 
single handling of the individual pieces going into the skid load 
is all that is involved in the transportation of a shipment from 
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stitution of this method of handling for that of exclusive hand 
trucking was confined entirely to the ports, the trailers being 
unloaded after they were on the ship or were brought from the 


It soon developed, however, 
that a further economy could be realized by allowing the frieght 


to remain on the trail- 
ers during the trip be- 
tween ports, so that the 
load was never taken 
off them from the time 
it was put on when de- 
livered by the consignor 
until turned over to the 
consignee. 

Encouraged by the 
reduction in handling 
costs resulting from 
this use of the trailers, 
the company next ex- 
perimented with hand 
lift trucks and skid 
platforms and skidded 
stock boxes, with still 
more satisfactory re- 
sults. At the time Mr. 
Wright presented that 
outline of the _ steps 
through which his com- 
pany developed the use 
of skids, he said his 
company had about 400 
skid platforms and 
stock boxes in service 
on port-to-port business 
and, in addition, some 
100 trailers were still 
used in connection with 
pipe, bar iron, strip 
steel, etc. Power lift 
trucks were used for 


In particular, he stressed the desirability of the 


To date, how- 


In that way, a 


the time it is received by 
the boat line until it is de- 
livered to the consignee. 

After a number of years 
of experience with that type 
of shipment, Mr. Wright 
comments: “We still feel 
that the skid boxes and plat- 
forms are a very decided 
advance over the old hand 
truck method.” 


Trailers for Short-Haul 


While Mr. Wright’s 
company has found a wider 
use for the skidded carrier, 
the Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany uses the trailer method 
on a large part of the mis- 
cellaneous package freight 
it handles between Lake 
Michigan ports, with a re- 
sultant saving of fifty per 
cent in handling costs, it is 
stated. The trailers are 
loaded at the time the 
freight is delivered to the 
lake line, either going di- 
rectly into a vessel being 
loaded or remaining on the 
dock or in the warehouse 
and not being unloaded un- 
til delivered by the lake line 


at the end of the water journey. Trailers on the dock and in 
the ship are hitched in strings and handled by power units. 
That company’s use of the trailer method has been called one 


of that method of reducing 


Among others making similar use of trailers is the Nichol- 
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son Universal Steamship Company, in connection with its ship- 
ments between Detroit and Cleveland. On longer hauls, such 
as between Lake Erie and Lake Michigan ports, this company 
unloads the freight on the boat in the usual manner. 

A rather novel detail is reported by J. C. Gillespie, traffic 
manager of the company. He says trucks have been used, in 
emergencies, to handle the strings of trailers to and from the 
ships, instead of the usual gas or electric industrial tractors, 
with satisfactory results. 


Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations offered by 
lake shipping practices of the importance of reducing the han- 
dling of shipments to a minimum is presented by an arrange- 
ment between one lake line and a motor transport company 
operating between two important lake ports. Loaded truck or 
highway trailers of the trucking company are placed aboard 
the boats of the lake line at one of the ports and remain there 
for the nine-hour voyage to 
the other. At destination, 
truck-tractors of the high- 
way carrier take the trailers 
from the ship and make 
delivery. That method of 
operation is said to be 
cheaper than either the 
movement of the loaded 
trailer over the highways or 
unloading the trailer on the 
boat and reloading at des- 
tination. While the _ ,rail- 
roads have been talking 
about working out a similar 
coordination between high- 
way and rail services, at 
least one boat line, using 
the far slower water trans- 
portation for the line haul, 
has found a way of doing it, 
with handling economies 
more than off-setting the rel- 
atively slower movement of 
the freight. 

Elimination of handling, 
through the provision of a 
container or carrier of one 
type or another, which 
makes the handling a ma- 
mhine-sized job rather than 
a man-sized one, is one Way 
of reducing handling costs. 
Another way is through the 
substitution of machine or power methods for manual operations. 
Parenthetically, it might be remarked, “manual operations,” as 
the term applies to handling of freight, is a euphemism, but a 
similarly convenient term indicating a strain on human backs 
and the greater time it takes to get them into action is not, 
unfortunately, available. A great variety of means have been 
adopted by the lake lines to reduce the quantity of handling. 
No less ingenuity has been at work in producing changes in the 
character and quality of handling. Such changes will not be 
gone into here, except to describe one of the most recent devel- 
opments involving the handling of flour, feed, and other sacked 
commodities generally classified under the heading of pack- 
age freight. 

Modern Handling System 


A unique conveying system for handling bagged shipments 
from rail car to ship, or the reverse, has been installed by the 
Great Lakes Transit Company at its South Chicago and Buffalo 
docks. It is unique only in its application to a large scale 
handling job between lake ship and land facilities, as the same 
type of conveyor has been in use in warehouses and at other 
places for several years. 

The conveyor itself consists of two parallel lines of tube- 
like arrangements with spiral ridges running around the tubing. 
The two lines of tubing are rotated toward each other by elec- 
tric motors. Bags placed on the line are moved forward 
smoothly by the spiral ridges. The entire set-up gives an effect 
of extreme simplicity and efficiency and the mechanical prin- 
ciples are such as to meet the condition of a marine or freight 
terminal admirably. Approximately ten minutes, according to 
those in charge, is all that is required to make the conveyor 
set-up, and shifting of the receiving or delivering end of a 
conveyor line is only a matter of a few moments. The couplings 
of the various sections are flexible so that the conveyor line 
adjusts itself automatically to any rise or fall in the ship, and 
it can be easily curved or adjusted in any direction to meet the 
loading requirements. 

The first installation was made by the Great Lakes Transit 
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Eight lines of conveyors connect the ship, while loading, with a double 


line of rail freight cars on the opposite side of the warehouse. 
handling records are being set up by this type of equipment. 
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Company at its Buffalo terminal last year. That was followed 
last May by another at South Chicago. Large handling econ- 
omies are said to have resulted. Exact figures comparing the 
relative economy of the new method of handling with hand truck 
methods previously in use are not available, but some idea of 
the handling speed is presented by loading and unloading ex- 
perience. As much as 4,200 tons of cargo have been loaded into 
a ship at South Chicago in 12% hours by the screw conveyor and 
5,000 tons have been unloaded at Buffalo in 11 hours. 


The set-up at the South Chicago terminal, as recently 
viewed, consisted of eight lines of conveyor connecting two 
lines of rail cars with the interior of the ship. The conveyors 
extended across a warehouse seventy-eight feet wide, bridging 
a considerable gap between the warehouse and the ship on 
one side and the distance between the rail cars and the ware- 
house on the other. The total length of each conveyor line from 
rail car to delivery point 
in the ship was from 135 
to 140 feet. 

Cars on the rail tracks are 
spotted with their doors 
opposite each other, so that 
each conveyor line serves to 
unload two cars simultane- 
ously. There are two lines 
of conveyors through each 
of the four side ports of the 
vessel, the conveyor ends 
terminating at chutes that 
automatically dump the 
sacks into the hold con- 
venient for stacking. The 
conveyor lines are made up 
of eight and four foot 
lengths of tubing, with three 
power heads, on casters, to 
each line. Transfer of the 
moving stream of bags from 
one section of the conveyor 
to another is accomplished 
by the end of each section 
being raised over the power- 
head of the next section, the 
spiral action of the tubing 
delivering the bags onto a 
frame, which, in turn, de- 
livers them to the next sec- 
tion of the moving conveyor 
by gravity. 

According to the Great 
Lakes terminal superintendent, W. J. Glustette, the installation 
is expected to pay for itself in a single season. 


Unusual 


Man-Sized vs. Machine-Sized Packages 


These and many other changes in handling methods applied 
to loading and unloading lake ships in the package freight 
business have come about in only a few years. Expensive steve- 
doring can’t stand the pace of modern times and is rapidly being 
supplemented or displaced by materials handling machinery and 
technique. The problem on the lakes, in many respects, is 
similar to that at marine terminals generally, so far as mer- 
chandise freight is concerned. It has been pointed out by others 
that progress in the application of materials handling knowledge 
and equipment to loading and unloading of vessels has been 
retarded more than would otherwise be the case because, over a 
long period of time packages have been made man-sized rather 
than machine-sized. The skid and variations of it offer one of 
the easiest and most practicable ways of turning the man-sized 
packages into machine-sized packages, so that the advantages 
and economy of the machine over primitive muscle and sweat 
may be utilized. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Simpified practice recommendations R126-31, set up boxes, 
R127-31, folding boxes, and R128-31, corrugated boxes, may be 
considered effective December 1, 1931, according to an announce- 
ment of the division of simplified practice of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce. 

Signed acceptances have been received from a sufficient 
number of producers, distributors and users interested in these 
simplification programs to insure their general adoption. 

These recommendations establish recommended sizes of 
boxes for packing department and specialty store merchandise. 
Their general adoption will result in reducing the variety of 
set-up boxes from 1,084 sizes and types to 194; folding boxes 
from 262 to 59, and corrugated boxes from 325 to 75. 
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TRANSPORTATION REVIEW 


In the November issue of “Survey of Current Business,” 
published by the Department of Commerce, is set forth the 
following review of transportation: 


Distribution of commodities during September, as reflected by 
the average weekly total freight car loadings, was of greater propor- 
tions than during August, but the increase was not as large as would 
normally be expected at this season of the year. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s adjustment index of total cars loaded decreased from 
72 in August to 69 in September, the lowest figure registered since 
this series was started in 1919. Loadings in September were 21 per 
cent under September, 1930, and 36 per cent under 1929. The aver- 
age monthly car loadings during the first three-quarters of the year 
woe 19 per cent under the same period in 1930 and 29 per cent under 
1929. 

The movement of merchandise in less-than-carload lots during 
September was slightly under August, after adjustments are made 
for the number of business days and seasonal variation.. The average 
monthly merchandise movement by the railroads during the first nine 
months of the year was about 10 per cent under the same period 
in 1930 and 16 per cent under 1929. During the first nine months of 
the year the average monthly loadings of all of the individual com- 
modity groups were under those for the same period in 1930, the 
greatest decrease in freight-car loadings being reco.ded by the ore 
and forest products groups with decreases of 47 per cent and 37 
per cent, respectively. 

The number of idle freight cars has gradually decreased since 
February. The September surplus was the same as July—the lowest 
of the year so far, and 20 per cent under the high of December, 1930. 
Nevertheless the number of idle cars was 43 per cent larger than 
in September, 1930, and almost four times as great as in the same 
month of 1929. The average freight-car surplus during the first three- 
quarters of the year was 39 per cent greater than for the same period 
in 1930 and 185 per cent over 1929. 

Dividend payments of steam railways during the first nine months 
of the year averaged $39,122,000 monthly compared with $43,189,000 
during the same period in 1930 and $38,256,000 in 1929. 

A seasonal decrease in traffic was reported as passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and the September tonnage was only 
about two-thirds that reported during September last year and 
slightly more than one-half the 1929 tonnage. Freight traffic on the 
Mississippi River, as indicated by tonnage carried by government- 
owned barges (107,000 short tons), was the highest this year. 


MORE-THAN-CARLOAD SHIPMENT 











What is said to be the largest and heaviest column ever 
shipped in a single piece by rail was recently moved from 
Barberton, O., to New York, on two Erie “well” cars, as shown 
in the illustration. The shipment is a “bubble tower,” used in 
the manufacture of gasoline. The tower is 93 feet long, 12 feet 
in diameter, and weighs 325,000 pounds and is, in effect, a 
single piece of steel. It was shipped by the Babcock and Wilcox 
Company to the Lummus Company, an affiliated company. 
Despite the unusual nature of the shipment and the difficult 
handling problems presented the 600-mile trip was made without 
mishap. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The question has been raised as to whether the Commission 
will follow the proposal of the eastern railroads to make a 
blanket amendment to its complete plan for the consolidation of 
the railroads into a limited number of systems by substituting 
the proposal of the eastern railroads for four systems in the 
east instead of the five proposed by it in its complete plan, or 
whether it will insist on having placed before it plans, includ- 
ing terms and conditions whereby the eastern railroads will 
coalesce into four instead of five systems. The point has been 
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made that after the Commission has made a complete plan it can 
or should change that plan only when a railroad or railroads 
come forward with definite proposals, including terms and con- 
ditions, which if adopted will have the effect of changing, in 
this instance, a five system plan into a four system plan. 

There seem to be two schools of thought on that subject. 
One insists that the Commission has plenary power to change 
whatever complete plan it has made at any time, prior to the 
creation of a vested interest, in any way either upon its own 
initiative or upon the suggestion of an interested party. The 
other school holds that after the Commission has made a com- 
plete plan it can be changed only after someone has sub- 
mitted a motion to change that complete plan in accordance 
with suggestions for changes accompanied with terms and con- 
ditions. 

The State Port Authority of Virginia and the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce are opposed to the four-party plan 
submitted to the Commission by the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads, 
according to a resolution adopted by the former and supported 
by the latter and transmitted to the Commission. If the merger 
of the railroads into several systems is necessary to meet the 
best ecohomic needs of the American people, then the Virginia 
interests would favor, in a general way, the Commission’s con- 
solidation plan of December 23, 1929, instead of the four-party 
plan, according to the resolution. The Virginia interests object 


to allocation of the Norfolk & Western to the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem and joint control of the Virginian by the Pennsylvania and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Systems. 


BOX-STRAPPING MACHINE 








A new box-strapping machine that is said to save from 
25 to 50 per cent of the time required for securely sealing boxes 
and packages bound by steel strapping and, at the same time, 
to give more uniform results than was possible under old meth- 
ods, has been brought out by the Signode Steel Strapping 
Company, Chicago. The new tool, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, takes the place of two tools formerly used, tight- 
ening the strapping to the desired tension and applying the 
seal that locks the strap in position. 

“The fact that both operations are performed by one ma- 
chine,” says the announcement, “makes for more uniform ten- 
sion and assures perfect sealing, which is naturally the key to 
safe shipping. A few short strokes of the tensioning handle 
is all that is required to bring the straps in place, when a sharp 
pressure forward on the sealing handle applies the seal and 
locks the straps. The convenience and ease of strapping with 
this new piece of equipment should further extend the use of 
steel strapping as a means of assuring adequate packing.” 


SEABOARD ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 8767, Seaboard Air Line abandonment, Ex- 
aminer Thomas F. Sullivan has recommended that the Com- 
mission permit the abandonment of the Loganville branch of the 
applicant, extending from Lawrenceville to Loganville, Ga., a 
distance of about 10 miles. The branch was built in 1898 to 
serve a lumbering operation. It was estimated that abandon- 
donment would result in an out-of-pocket saving of more than 
$8,000. Opposition was expressed by persons living along the 
branch not served by any other railroad. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) In certiorari pro- 
ceeding addiessed to circuit court from civil court ot record, 
quest.ons relating to, merits and not affecting jurisdiction will 
not be reviewed, where there is substantial supporting evidence. 
(Hamway vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 136 So. Rep. 628.) 

Certiorari to review circuit court and civil court of record 
will be quashed, where no question of jurisdict.on, abuse of 
power, or serious misconduct in findings is presented.—Ibid. 

“Certiorari” extends only to illegal proceedings that appear 
of record; writ of certiorari is l.miied to inquiry whether pro- 
ceedings legally applicable were followed, not whether court’s 
rulings were correct.—Ibid. 

One making interstate shipment by common carrier may be 
bound by provisions of special rate without signing contract for 
shipment.— Ibid. 

Contract of shipment in interstate commerce which places 
responsibility upon shipper for loss due to shipper’s negligence 
held valid.—lIbid. 

Supreme Court in certiorari will not weigh evidence sup- 
porting lower court’s conclusion in shipper’s action for loss of 
interstate shipment made under terms securing lower rate. 
—Ibid. 





hi a e ¢@ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Tank barge held 
rendered unseaworthy by failure to close hatch covers at time 
barge was so laden it only had two feet freeboard. (The Fred 
E. Hasler, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Atlantic Oil Transit Cor- 
poration, 51 Fed. Rep. [2nd] 779.) 

Owner under oral charter did not impliedly warrant barge 
was seaworthy.—Ibid. 

Test of “seaworthiness” is whether vessel is reasonably 
fit to cargo undertaken to be carried.—lIbid. 

Warranty of seaworthiness calls for due diligence on part 
of all owners’ servants in use of equipment before commence- 
ment of voyage.—lIbid. 

Unseaworthiness of barge arising from neglect of bargee 
was attributable to owner, notwithstanding charter was demise 
of barge.—Ibid. 

Ordinarily there is no implied warranty that vessel would 
continue seaworthy after commencement of voyage.—lIbid. 

Loading of tank barge was not completed until hatches 
were fastened as respected liability for unseaworthiness arising 
from neglect to close hatches.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Separate 
terminal charges, reasonable in themselves, and not producing 
unreasonable aggregate transportation charge, may be made 
(Interstate Commerce Act [49 USCA]). (Adams et al. vs. 
Mellon, Director General of Railroads, 51 Fed. Rep. [2nd] 620.) 

Court judicially knows that cost of loading and unloading 
live stock at Chicago stockyards had increased very materially 
when government control of railroads began.—Ibid. 
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Stockyard company held authorized to increase live stock 
unloading charge beyond that included in line-haul carriers’ 
transportation rates (Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 1, 3 [49 
USCA Secs. 1, 3]).—Ibid. 

Stockyard company, collecting increased unloading charges, 
and Director General of Railroads, receiving entire transporta- 
tion rates from such company and returning amount of such 
charges, held not tort-feasors (Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 
1, 3 [49 USCA Secs. 1, 3]).—Ibid. 





(District Court, W. D., South Carolina.) Remedial provi- 
sions of Transportation Act must be liberally construed, and 
express exceptions to authority of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must be strictly construed (49 USCA Sec. 1 [18]). (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission et al. vs. Piedmont & N. Ry. Co., 
51 Fed Rep. [2nd] 766.) 

Transportation Act should not be construed as inapplicable 
to extension on which work was actually begun many years 
after act became effective, merely because it may have been 
planned, projected, or intended prior thereto (49 USCA See. 1 
[18]).—Ibid. ° 

That railroad may be restricted to existing lines under 
Transportation Act, though stockholders purchased stock with 
idea that extension planned would be built, does not render 
statute unconstitutional as impairing contract (49 USCA Sec. 1 
[18-21]).—Ibid 

History of railroad, its physical characteristics, its method 
of operation, character of traffic handled, and its importance as 
interstate carrier viewed from national standpoint, must be con- 
sidered in determining whether it is interurban electric railway 
over which Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
(49 USCA Sec. 1 [22]).—Ibid. 

If purpose and effect of new trackage is to extend sub- 
stantially line of carrier into new territory, proposed trackage 
constitutes “extension” of railroad, within Transportation Act, 
although line is short, and character of service contemplated is 
that commonly rendered by spurs or industrial tracks (49 USCA 
Sec. 1 [18]).—Ibid. 


N. & W. COAL MINE ACCOUNTS 


A three-judge court, composed of Circuit Judge Par'er, and 
District Judges McDowell and Way, in the western district of 
Virginia, has dismissed the bill, asking injunctive re’‘ef against 
an accounting order of the Commission in Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The railroad company sought an injunction forbidding 
the enforcement of an accounting order directing it to include 
its investment in three coal mines in West Virginia from which 
company fuel is procured in account 705, in which railroads 
state their investment in non-carrier property. The company 
contended that it was entitled to carry the investment in account 
701, showing investment in road and equipment. 

The company asked permission to transfer the amount 
invested in the mines, $3,661,036.63, from the non-carrier account 
to the account showing investment in road and equipment. 
The Commission denied the request and later issued an order 
directing the company to carry the investment in the non- 
carrier property account. When the Commission made its final 
valuation of the property of the carrier and its recapture of 
excess income report, the coal mines were not shown as prop- 
erty devoted to transportation. The company objected to the 
exclusion, claiming that the investment in mines should be 
included as an element in determining the rate base. 

The government and the Commission denied the jurisdiction 
of the court, claiming that the order was a purely negative one, 
the mine property being carrier in the non-carrier account and 
the company having asked permission to transfer the investment 
to the carrier account. The Commission also contended that an 
order as to accounting made within its discretion could not be 
enjoined in the absence of abuse and that the classification of 
the mines was a fair and reasonable exercise of discretion as 
to accounts. 


As to the jurisdictional contention, the court, speaking 
through Judge Parker, said that it was clear that the order was 
not a mere negative order because it commanded the company 
to keep its accounts in a specified manner. 

However, the court said it did not understand that any 
accounting order such as this one could be treated either as 
a binding classification of property in a rate-making or recap- 
ture proceeding or as a step in such proceedings. Yet it said 
it could not say that an accounting order imposed no burden 
or hardship, furnishing ground for injunctive relief, if, in fact, it 
transcended the power of the Commission or was so manifestly 
arbitrary and unreasonable as to evidence an abuse of discre- 
tion. Accounting under the order of the Commission, Judge 
Parker said, was not a mere matter of form, but one of sub- 
stance. 
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Although the court had jurisdiction, Judge Parker said, it 
did not think the complainant was entitled to relief because 
Congress had vested the Commission with power to prescribe 
the form of accounts to be kept and that it was manifest that 
it would be impossible for the Commission to perform its duties 
without accurate information as to the business of the carriers. 

“We cannot say that the inclusion within this classification 
of coal mines from which carriers obtain coal for use in trans- 
portation is arbitrary or unreasonable,” said Judge Parker. “On 
the contrary, it seems to us to be entirely reasonable and 
proper. Coal mining is a business entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the business of transportation, and the fact that the 
product of the mines is used in transportation does not mean 
that the mines themselves are so used. Coal mines, even 
though owned and operated by a carrier, are clearly not dedi- 
cated to the use of the public. 

“Tt is argued that the acquisition of the coal mines should 
be regarded as the acquisition of a fuel supply for the carrier 
but, even if so regarded, it is clear that a carrier may not have 
a fuel supply sufficient to last it for thirty-five years (the esti- 
mated life of the mines) valued as property used in transporta- 
tion for the purpose of fixing rates to be paid by the public. 
If it desires to speculate in the purchase of the fuel supply, it 
must do so at its own risk and not at the risk of the public. . .” 

A further complaint by the carrier was that the Commis- 
sion required it to make charges for coal upon the average 
monthly cost of production. The court said that it did not 
understand that the carrier was confined to the mere cost of 
mining coal or was precluded from handling in such monthly 
cost such items as were fairly chargeable to depletion, depre- 
ciation, carrying charges and a fair return upon the investment. 
The court said that if the Commission, in auditing the carrier 
reports, disallowed proper charges in calculating the cost of 
the coal, the railroad company might obtain relief in a suit 
instituted for that purpose. It added that there was nothing 
in the record in this case justifying the grant of relief on that 
score. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, November 2, in 
No. 391, T. Binford et al., appellants, vs. J. H. McLeaish & Co. 
et al., appellees, noted probable jurisdiction, but denied a motion 
to advance the case. The case involves a temporary injunction 
granted by a three judge statutory court enjoining enforcement 
of a regulatory and penal statute of Texas prohibiting the trans- 
portation over highways of Texas of uncompressed cotton in 
quantities in excess of ten bales in any one vehicle, and pro- 
hibiting the transportation of compressed cotton, compressed to 
a density of 22 pounds a cubic foot, in more than ten bale loads 
unless such compressed cotton is entirely inclosed in a van 
type body so as to make the load safer for transportation over 
the highway. The court below held the statute to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

In No. 336, City of Willow Glen, petitioner, vs. Southern 
Pacific Co., the court denied a petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the ninth circuit. The city 
sued in the Superior Court of California for an injunction re- 
straining the railroad company from constructing a railroad 
within the corporate limits of Willow Glen unless and until 
the city should so authorize. The case was removed to the 
United States district court on the ground of diversity of 
citizenship. The district court granted an injunction, but the 
circuit court reversed the lower court on the ground that the 
case was improperly commenced in the state court, that juris- 
diction was vested in the district court to the exclusion of the 
state court in a case such as this, involving as it did the 
validity of an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which authorized the construction in question. 


The court denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the third circuit in No. 402, The 
Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., Inc., petitioner, vs. Western 
Maryland. The suit involved a claim for damages because of 
alleged delay in permitting a vessel to be loaded with coal at 
the Western Maryland’s coal pier at Port Covington, Baltimore, 
Md. 

The court granted a petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of Texas in No. 411, The Galveston Wharf Co. 
et al. vs. The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co. 
et al. The case involves the question of the liability for loss by 
fire at Galveston, Tex., on January 13, 1926, of a carload ship- 
ment of sardines. 

In No. 498, the case in which the Transit Commission of 
New York and others are attacking the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, authorizing the abandonment by the 
Long Island Railroad Co. of its Whitestone branch, the court ad- 
vanced the case for argument November 23. 
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HOCH-SMITH GRAIN CONFERENCE 


Some sixty or seventy representatives of grain shippers 
attended a conference before Examiners Mackley and Hall, at 
Chicago, November 5, on matters to be covered by docket 17000, 
part 7-A, grain and grain products in southern territory. The 
entire day was spent discussing the scope of testimony to be 
admitted, the territory to be included in the investigation, etc. 
No announcements were made at the conclusion of the con- 
ference by the examiners and, generally speaking, no agree- 
ments were reached by conflicting interests as to what should 
and should not be a part of the case. The Commission’s an- 
nouncement of the proceeding said it would include rates within 
the southeast and rates to the southeast from Central Territory 
and the Western District. 

Among other questions presented by the examiners for con- 
sideration were those as to whether, in order to arrive at a 
proper adjustment of the proportional rates to the Ohio River 
from Central Territory, it would be necessary to include in 
the investigation, proportionals to eastern lake ports, and 
whether an adjustment of the proportional rates applicable on 
through traffic could be arrived at without taking into consid- 
eration the entire fabric of local rates within Central Territory. 
It was pointed out that the proceeding would probably be con- 
siderably lengthened by inclusion of consideration of local rates, 
and that relief sought by those interested in the through move- 
ment would be delayed. 

The necessity for as early a determination of the through 
rates as possible was stressed by most of those present, in view 
of the fact that the rates prescribed in the western grain case 
have, in some instances, considerably disturbed competitive 
relations on movements from the west into Official and Southern 
territories. Little agreement among those present seemed pos- 
sible, however, as to just what should be covered by the pro- 
spective investigation. 

One of the issues that occasioned considerable talk was as 
to whether, in fixing proportionals in Southern and Central 
territories, to be used as factors of through rates on movement 
from the west, the western factors, set up in the western pro- 
ceeding, would be regarded as fixed, and the task of equalizing 
the movement via the various routes was to be approached 
by considering only the eastern and southern factors, or whether 
the entire picture of the movement from the west to destina- 
tions would be considered. Informally, the examiners stated it 
as their view that the western factors, representing, as they 
do, the product of some three years of work and a distillation 
of some sixty-three thousand pages of testimony, etc., must be 
regarded as fixed, for the time being. 

Atlanta, Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Houston and 
other cities were among the suggestions for places to hold hear- 
ings. No indication was given as to what the Commission 
might think the facts justified in that connection. 


GRAIN CASE HEARINGS 


In digging the canals through which grain and grain 
products must flow on its way to the east, the decision in docket 
17000, part 7, and the rates that took effect August 1 as a result 
of that decision, did things of an unpleasant nature to the irriga- 
tion system east of the border of Central Territory, accorling 
to shipper and carrier representatives who appeared at the 
joint hearing in four cases set for November 3, at Chicago, 
before Examiners Mackley and Hall. 

However perfect or imperfect the system of ditches built 
in Western Territory may be, in and of itself, it does not 
articulate well with the arteries east of there, according to 
complainants in the cases being heard. Nearly seventy-five 
shipper and carrier representatives were on hand to contribute 
to testimony of what should be done about it. The cases being 
heard are I. and S. 3634, grain and related articles from Kansas 
City, Mo., etc., to East Ft. Madison, IIll.; docket 15037, South- 
western Millers’ League et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. (further hear- 
ing); docket 24676, Minneapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. 
Ann Arbor et al., and docket 24725, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. 
Ann Arbor et al. 

At the opening of the hearing it developed that the railroads 
were not prepared to present their evidence in the complaint 
cases. It was decided to hear the I. and S. case first, and 
separately, and then proceed with such of the complainant testi- 
mony in the other cases as was ready for presentation. The 
I. and S. case, according to the agreement, will be disposed of 
separately, in order not to delay that decision by postponement 
of completion of testimony in the complaint cases. The testi- 
mony in the I. and S. case will be a part of the record in the 
other cases. 

A tariff published by the Santa Fe naming a rate of 9 cents 
on flour from Kansas City to East Fort Madison, for movement 
to Central territory, is suspended by the suspension proceeding. 
Briefly, the situation involved there is this, as testified to by the 
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witnesses. In its decision in docket 17000, part 7, the Com- 
mission fixed a proportional rate of 15 cents between Kansas 
City and Chicago and of 9 cents between Kansas City and St. 
Louis. Prior to the effective date of the decision, the rates 
between those points were, respectively, 171% and 13% cents. 
Rates from Chicago to Central territory points, prior to the 
decision, were, and still are, 4 cents lower than rates to the 
same points from St. Louis. The change in the rates up to 
Chicago and St. Louis resulted in increasing the spread of 
the total rates, Chicago over St. Louis, to C. F. A. points from 
4 to 6 cents, with a result that the movement of the grain must 
take the route via St. Louis. 

As testified by Santa Fe witnesses, that line is part of the 
short route to a major portion of the destination territory. It 
did not feel it had been justly treated in being removed from 
the business and has published the 9-cent rate, applicable 
between Kansas City and St. Louis for application between 
Kansas City and Fort Madison, where it connects up with rates 
already in effect from Fort Madison east, equalizing the routes. 

The Santa Fe originally requested sixth section permission 
to put in the rate. That was denied and the rate was published 
on statutory notice. It was protested by the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and suspended. 

In effect, the testimony at the hearing was to the effect that 
the Santa Fe had a just grievance. The objection of the 
Kansas City representatives went more to the form of publica- 
tion than to the principle involved. It was feared, they said, 
that other lines between Kansas City and Chicago and between 
Omaha and Chicago would take similar action if the rate were 
permitted to take effect. Competing lines indicated at the hear- 
ing the fears were well founded. 

Two days were required for the testimony in the I. and S. 
proceeding, following which adjournment was taken over 
November 5 to make way for the conference on docket 17000, 
part 7-A, elsewhere reported in this issue. 

Complainant testimony in docket 24676, the case brought by 
Minneapolis interests, was begun November 6, to be followed by 
complainant testimony in the other cases. In the Minneapolis 
case, the adjustment from Minneapolis and the northwest to 
Central territory is attacked. The complainants hold that, as a 
result of the rates prescribed in the western grain case, they are 
two cents out of line on the through movement as against the 
movement via Missouri River markets. 

In docket 24725, the Omaha shippers are attacking the 4 
cent differential, Omaha over Kansas City, in the rates pre- 
scribed in the western grain case to St. Louis, contending they 
are two cents out of line, as against Kansas City and St. Louis, 
in reaching C. F. A. territory. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


The Commission, on the wired request of the carriers, has 
postponed the effective date of its order in the Hoch-Smith 


petroleum cases, No. 17000, parts 4 and 4A, from December 3. 


to February 15, on thirty days’ notice. The railroad tariff pub- 
lishing agents said that on account of work caused by other 
cases that they would not be able, physically, to prepare their 
tariffs in time to make them operative on December 3. They 
asked for postponement to February 1 on fifteen days’ notice 
but the Commission decided that statutory notice should be 
given. Therefore it allowed a longer time for preparation of 
the tariffs than the carriers had suggested. 


SAND AND GRAVEL 


The Commission has announced a further hearing, before 
Commissioner Lewis and Examiner Water, at Birmingham, Ala., 
on December 9, at the Chamber of Commerce rooms, in No. 
17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the state of 
Georgia, and cases grouped therewith, on the queStions set 
forth in the recent notice issued in these proceedings. (See 
Traffic World, October 24, p. 873.) 


FOREIGN ATMOSPHERE EXCURSIONS 


The Pullman Company has been authorized to make reduced 
week-end and temporary round-trip excursion fares from San 
Antonio, Tex., to Monterrey, N. L., Mex., on notices of one and 
three days. The fares are intended for the benefit of excur- 
sionists traveling via the International-Great Northern and the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

In asking permission to disregard the thirty-day rule the 
Pullman application said that Monterrey (using the Mexican 
spelling) was a city located close to the border of the United 
States having a foreign atmosphere and distinctly local color 
which, it was believed, would attract many week-end tourists 
“upon the establishment of bargain rail and Pullman rates.” 
It added that the Chamber of Commerce of Monterrey had been 
doing considerable advertising in San Antonio and that it be- 
lieved the result would be the development of some traffic. 
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The temporary fares were to be used in connection with 
rail tickets on excursions to start from San Antonio on Novem- 
ber 20 and 22 and the week-end tickets for week-end trips. The 
temporary fares are to be $5.50 for one person in a lower berth 
and $3 each for two in a lower; $4.50 for one in an upper and 
$2.50 each for two in an upper. The drawing room is to be 
$20 and a compartment $15.50. These fares are to cover the 
railroad surcharge and the Mexican government taxes. 

Week-end fares are to be somewhat higher, but they also 
include the surcharges and taxes. One person in a lower is to 
be $6; two in a lower, $3.50 each; one in an upper, $3, and two 
in an upper, $3 each. The compartment is to be $17 and the 
drawing room $21. 


REASONABLE RATES 
Editor The Traffic World: 


In an article entitled “Rate-Making,” by former Commis- 
sioner Thos. F. Woodlock, republished from The Wall Street 
Journal in your issue of October 31, certain statements are made 
with reference to a very important principle governing railroad 
rate regulation, which seem to me to require correction. The 
article correctly states: 


_. The railroads insisted that a_ showing of their earnings insuf- 
ficiency was all that was required to prove their right to increased 
rates. Opposing shippers took the ground that, among other things, 
it was necessary for the railroads to show that the rates, if in- 
creased as the application requested, would be ‘“‘reasonable rates’’ 
as required by section 1 of the act. 


After stating that “questions and answers between bench and 
counsel indicated no little confusion of thought upon the point,” 
the article states that “there should be no confusion, for the 
principles are perfectly clear,” and in the next sentence states, 
without any qualification whatsoever, the conclusion that “a 
body of rates is ‘reasonable,’ as a body, when it furnishes a fair 
return on the railroad property moving traffic under those rates.” 
The article’s discussion of the subject concludes with the state- 
ment: “The contention of the shippers above described is 
unsound.” 

The article wholly fails to state that the contention of the 
shippers was sustained in toto by a unanimous decision of the 
Commission, which is well reasoned and supported by ample 
authority, which the Commission cites. On the argument, coun- 
sel for the carriers confined their contentions almost exclusively 
to this question of the interpretation of the law and certain 
counsel for the shippers, after fully arguing the question, spe- 
cifically requested the Commission to squarely decide it in its 
opinion so that the public might know whether the right of the 
public to reasonable rates for the service performed irrespective 
of the question of fair return to the carrier had been abrogated 
by Section 15a, as interpreted by the Commission. In resnonse 
to this specific request, the Commission decided the question in 
unmistakable language and specifically held that a fair return 
to the carriers was not the sole test of the reasonableness of the 
level of rates, but that the law still requires that rates shall be 
reasonable to the public and cited in support of its finding the 
following summary of the principles involved as found in Corpus 
Juris, Volume 10, page 418: 


The public is entitled to demand that no more shall be exacted 
from it than the services rendered are reasonably worth, and this 
right takes precedence even over the right of the carrier to a fair 
return on its investment when the two rights can not stand together. 
In consequence, the value of the service to the public is an important 
— in determining the reasonableness of the rates charged there- 
or, 


It therefore, appears that, if there be “no little confusion of 
thought upon the point,” such confusion must be found in the 
mind of others than the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Inasmuch as the principle under discussion is of vital im- 
portance and the article to which I refer is likely to mislead 
many as to the decision of the Commission thereon, I respect- 
fully request that this reply to the article be published. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 3, 1931. J. V. Norman. 


RAILROADS VS. TRUCKS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I have been much interested in the problem that confronts 
the railroads, due to the encroaching of the motor truck, with 
its lesser capitalization, less regulation, and the hazards of road 
traveling, the heavy trucks offer to the motorists. 

I wish to refer to an article in your magazine describing 
the container car, which is held out in hopefulness of com- 
bating the competition of the truck. In all fair mindedness to 
the spirit and intuition which prompted the idea of the container 
car, I see a useful but temporary life for it. I say this without 
prejudice. 

There is nothing that will compete with the truck but the 
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for the handling shipping: 


at BUFFALO, WY. 


Ultra-modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the 
wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads 
entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. 

We offer every service that your own branch could furnish 
other than selling the merchandise. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Tress five great terminals offer facilities to the merchant 
marine, shippers, distributors and consignees of export and import 


cargoes that are nowhere else available. Centralized management directed 
by executives of long experience in terminal and warehouse operation 


insures a uniform high standard of service throughout the entire chain. 


FFI 


at PHILADELPHIA 


Here fifteen of the largest ocean cargo carriers can be 
worked simultaneously. Waterside storage is provided 
by two reinforced concrete and steel structures of over 
1,000,000 square feet. There is railroad storage for over 
500 cars. Tracks extend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the piers is devoted to the 
storage and distribution of lumber. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 

PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





at NORFOLK 
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Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet of excellent 
storage space. Each property is served by P. R. R. sidings. 
The Merchants Warehouse Company are the largest op- 
erators of warehouses in Philadelphia and are equipped 
to furnish all kinds of service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash ad- 
vances may be had on stored goods. Insurance rates are low. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





ERVICE 


and storing of freight- 


at PHILADELPHIA 


at NEW YORK 


Shippers and distributors are offered the facilities of two 
modern, fireproof, double-deck piers, 1320 feet long by 
150 feet wide, located within the free lighterage limits, 
affording shipments via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide 
provide quicker docking and undocking, which materially 
speeds arrivals and departures. There are no lighter or 
barge detentions .. . no long trucking . . . no piling ... 
fireproof storage direct from ship. Storage handling 
charges and insurance rates are unusually low. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 
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truck itself, and, except that the railroads enter the trucking 
business, they must turn their attention to a more scientific 
application of principles to overcome truck competition. 

First, I would remind you that the truck has a “quick get- 
away,” is not subjected to the “red-tape,” of way-billing, train 
orders, switching, and delays additional. A truck is able to 
collect in its loading a small parcel or a full load. When its 
loading is finished it is immediately on its way to its destination 
and has arrived before the train, subjected to system and order. 
Long before the railroad can effect its way-billing, its switching 
orders, the switching and making up of the train, the truck is 
speedily on the highways to the consignee. It’s load is delivered 
and the truck back on its way for more freight before the train 
pulls into its destination. This system is necessary to the rail- 
roads and cannot reasonably be expected to be eliminated by the 
roads. No container car nor individually operated motor car oper- 
ating over fixed tracks can ever hope to meet the efficiency of the 
truck for quick and efficient delivery even though the railroad 
had its tracks built up to the consignee’s doors. No kind nor 
class of car, whether it be a compartment freight car or a con- 
tainer car, will ever anticipate the shipper’s requirement for 
load, for the loading may be individual packages or a solid bulk 
load, and the extent of that governed only by the shipper’s 
requirements of the day. No shipper’s business is the same 
every day, and, too, he has a certain amount of parcel freight 
that can be loaded on the truck and the delivery made at door- 
side. A container car may and will be helpful in reducing 
the minimum carload demand to which a great many shippers 
have been denied. 

It must be remembered that the container must be hauled 
to the shippers’ doors, then loaded and rehauled to the station 
and loaded aboard cars. This takes a certain amount of time, 
added to which you have railroad procedure; and, while this 
is going on the truck is loaded and on its way. It is the quick 
getaway and immediate delivery at destination that is winning 
the business for the trucks. The cost to the shipper or con- 
signee is not any more than if the railroad makes the delivery 
at door-side, and, not forgetful of the parcel freight which the 
truck delivers with the same loading and unloading along with 
its bulk loading and unloading, gives the truck a tremendous 
advantage which, as I say, will never be overcome by either 
compartment cars or container cars to minimize carload require- 
ments. 

The railroads cannot afford to ship a car with one con- 
tainer nor one compartment filled or partly filled. The con- 
tainer and the compartment have a known cubic maximum and 
minimum and, unless this maximum or minimum is realized, 
there is a question of the profitableness of the undertaking. 
The shipper does not know what his shipping demands are 
until the end of the day, except where the demand is especially 
in proportion to adjust itself to the minimum or maximum of 
the car. 

I reassert that nothing will ever prove as practical for small 
shipments and quick delivery as the bus itself. The shipper 
is not sentimentally interested in either the truck or the rail- 
road and, if there were a question of favoritism, I daresay it 
would be the truck, because the railroads have more or less made 
themselves unpopular because of rates and slow handling of 
damage claims. 

My opinion lies in the one direction for a solution of the 
railroads’ problem of truck competition, and that is consolidated 
free warehousing. 


I believe, if the railroads will operate by joint ownership a 
large warehouse and provide free warehousing to the many 
shippers who cannot afford to maintain a warehouse, these ship- 
pers may keep on hand at all times a supply to meet the local 
demands of their customers, it will enable many of them to beat 
their competitors to the market, and keep their stocks replen- 
ished by the slower freight method. The buyers these days pur- 
chase in smaller quantities, either for freshness of goods or in 
estimation of their local trade demands without having too much 
of their capital tied up or the credit overtaxed. If the buyer is 
able to depend on the shipper to do his warehousing, and he can 
buy in smaller systematic quantities without overloading his 
shelves and his storeroom, and has a knowledge he can order 
in such quantities and get quick delivery by truck, it is reason- 
able to suppose he is not going to overload himself ahead of his 
trade anticipations, all of which is expensive for the non-earning 
stock. 

With a free warehousing system maintained jointly by the 
railroads, in charge of a stock and delivery manager, the ship- 
per who, knowing his volume in certain communities, can grad- 
ually ship at stated intervals by the slower freight method to 
replenish his market stocks, relieve his own warehouses from 
congestion, and always have on hand at the market a supply for 
immediate delivery. My suggestion is: Do not wait to get the 
goods to market; have them there for immidate delivery from 
the railroads’ warehousing system, and keep the stocks replen- 
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ished to meet the volume of trade. Herein lies a necessity for 
the soliciting freight agents of the railroads at either end to keep 
acquainted with stocks on hand at the market and advise inter- 
connecting agents of these facts that both shipper and local 
agents may keep the stocks moving by freight at proper inter- 
vals of time that the shipper will always be at the market place 
for quick delivery. 

There are too many under-capitalized truck companies which 
could not join a consolidated warehousing system by the truck- 
ing systems. Many of these truck companies make a living, and 
the larger truck companies are not so centered nor as power- 
fully capitalized as the railroads to finance and maintain a joint- 
free warehousing system. To beat the truck to the market can 
be done by having the merchandise there ahead of the demands. 

It would not be amiss to suggest that, where a number of 
freight agents center in a community, they get together co- 
operatively in weekly meetings, learn the local requirements of 
the trade, discuss them, and work out ways and means that the 
shippers know how the local demands and apprise the shippers 
of their stocks on hand and suggest a movement of stocks to 
keep local stocks replenished according to trade demands, thus 
keeping the stocks fresh and sufficiently adequate to reduce this 
hurry up demand for short order via trucks. It would mean 
more package and less than carload demand if such a system 
were worked as any other line of business would be worked. 
This is, of course, putting a little more science in the art of 
railroading; yet I dare say most of the package freight obtained 
by the truck companies is solicited. 

There are a great many shippers who would enjoy this serv- 
ice by the railroads. Traveling salesmen can take their orders, 
deliver a copy to the railroad warehouse manager, and, on advice 
by wire or establishment of credit by purchaser, goods delivered 
immediately, invoice rendered without or with prices, a dupli- 
cate sent to shippers for their accounting departments. 

Keep the market supplied and keep the goods moving by 
freight so that local stocks are always replenished to trade de- 
mands; it means fresh goods and immediate delivery. 

Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 19, 1931 George S. Emery. 


TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, to be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 18 
and 19, says an announcement by the executive secretary, “will 
be of unusual importance. 

“The reports of some of the standing committees, for in- 
stance, the legislative committee, the highway transportation 
committee, and the diversion and reconsignment committee, 
all deal with subjects of vital interest to the shipping public. 
Reports of other standing committees are likewise important. 

“The reports of two special committees, the committee on 
league practices and policies and the committee appointed by 
the executive committee to exchange views with the railroad 
executives on the so-called declaration of policy, are of vital 
interest, since one has to do with the future of the League’s 
plan of operation and its activities and the other will have 
much to do with possible future legislation affecting the various 
forms of transportation. 

“It will be recalled that at the annual meeting held in New 
York last year, there was not sufficient time to give proper 
consideration to committee reports and important business of 
the League suffered accordingly. 

“On account of the heavy docket for the forthcoming annual 
meeting, the importance of the subjects to be considered, and 
the necessity of considering them thoroughly, I am directed by 
the president to advise members that there is a possibility, 
and we think we may even say a probability, that the meeting 
of the League will extend over into Friday, November 20, and 
to urge members to come to the meeting prepared to stay over 
for the Friday session, if a session on that date is necessary. 

“We are also asked to urge upon members the desirability 
of their attendance at this meeting. We sincerely hope that all 
members will make an effort to attend. 

“The annual dinner of the League will be held inthe 
Grand Ball Room, Palmer House, Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 18. An interesting program is being arranged.” 


RAILROAD RELIEF FUND 


Missouri Pacific Lines’ employes have decided to voluntarily 
reestablish a fund for relief this winter of unemployed fellow 
employes. A fund was established last winter and more than 
$41,000 of a $50,000 fund, raised by employes of the railroad, was 
dispensed in the five months from January 1 to June 1, this year, 
by a committee representing the contributors. Only employes 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines, temporarily without employment, 
will be assisted from the special relief funds. 
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N. Y. TO CHICAGO TRACTOR SERVICE 


In preparation for a 40-hour New York-to-Chicago highway 
freight service, Central Freightways, Inc., of Cleveland, has 
purchased three highway express tractors recently placed on 
the market. Each of these tractors will haul “through” motor 
trains, carrying from 50,000 to 80,000 pounds of freight, between 
the country’s two largest cities, it is stated. The company has 
terminal facilities at Chicago, Cleveland, Akron, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, New York .and Newark, N. J. 
Smaller “pickup” vehicles will assemble freight at these points, 
to be loaded into the closed steel trailers that compose the 
through trains. “Delivery” trucks will expedite the distribution 
of these shipments in the terminal territories, insuring a more 
rapid door-to-door movement of merchandise than is possible by 
any other commercial method, according to the announcement. 

Additional terminals will be opened in the principal New 
England cities and the service extended as rapidly as arrange- 
ments can be made, according to C. G. McDonough, assistant to 
the president of Central Freightways. 

The additional power and sustained road-speed of the 
tractors makes possible this new development in long-distance, 
fast-schedule motor freighting, he said. Each tractor is powered 





Actual loads of nearly 60,000 pounds are being transported by 


this equipment. Addition of another trailer raises the capacity 


another ten tons. 


by a 175 h. p. engine, designed to maintain an average speed 
of 35 miles an hour or more with maximum loads. 

“Test runs were made by Central Freightways, Inc., and the 
manufacturer of the equipment to establish performance and 
operating costs,” it was stated. “With one trailer and a 16-ton 
payload, the cost per mile was $0.1545 and ton-miles per gallon 
97.4. With two trailers and a 28-ton payload the cost per mile 
was $0.20313 and ton-miles per gallon 93.3. 


“The super-power tractors raises the average speed due to 
the small amount of gear-work on grades. Four and five per 
cent grades were traveled at from 20 to 30 miles an hour.” 

Each tractor is equipped with a sleeping cab, heated in 
winter and cooled in summer. Two drivers will be assigned to 
each motor train, and no stops will be made except to purchase 
food and fuel. On the New York to Chicago run, crews will be 
changed at Cleveland. 


OIL TRUCK COMPETITION 


With a view to forestalling truck competition, the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central systems, the latter acting 
through the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, this week asked permis- 
sion to make a rate of 13 cents on gasoline, refined oil (kero- 
sene) and oil distillate (furnace oil) from Neville Island, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh) to Youngstown, O., on short notice. The present 
rate is 15 cents. Permission was denied for a purely technical 
reason. The tariff proposed to be amended in the way indi- 
cated is a joint one, filed by Jones. Under the rules of the 


Commission permission to change such a tariff can only be 
granted to the joint agent. There was no objection to the ap- 
plication other than the failure of the carriers to instruct Jones 
to make the application for them. When that is done, it is the 
understanding, permission will be given. 

The novelty about this application is that the carriers have 
figured that truck cost is 20 cents a mile, loaded and empty, 
and that a rail rate of 13 cents for the 62 mile rail haul between 
the two points will prevent the petroleum products named 
being sent over the shortest highway route of 64 miles in tank 
trucks of 3,500 gallons’ capacity. The applications said that a 
basis of 20 cents a mile, approximately, had been used in figur- 
ing the rate that would have to be made to prevent a refiner 
at Neville Island who had acquired an outlet company in 
Youngstown using trucks. They figured the truck radius from 
Neville Island to be 85 miles and said that the truck rates had 
been figured on substantially the basis they had mentioned. 
They said that the refiner intended to begin sending the 
petroleum products to Youngstown immediately, hence their 
request for permission to make the 13 cent rate on less than 
statutory notice. 

If the traffic was permitted to go by tank trucks, the rail- 
roads said that, in all probability, it would never return to the 
railroads. Therefore they desired to make the rate without 
delay. 


FERRY TRUCK SERVICE 


Some illumination on the ability of rail carriers to compete 
with non-regulated rivals was shed at the hearing in Chicago, 
November 3, before Examiner Koch, in the case in which the 
Commission is investigating the question as to whether the 
so-called ferry truck services of the Chicago, North Shore, and 
Milwaukee are in conformity with the interstate commerce act 
and the decision in the container case. The case is docket 
21723—under which the Commission made its general investiga- 
tion of the container question—in the matter of container service 
(in so far as it relates to rates, charges, rules, regulations and 
practices of the C. N. S. & M. R. R., incident to ferry truck 
service between Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis.). 


The North Shore, as the electric line is generally known, 
is handling shipments between the doors of shippers and receiv- 
ers in its two terminal cities, as well as at intermediate points, 
using what are called ferry trucks. Specially constructed truck 
bodies, with inside dimensions of 16 feet in length, and of 6 
feet 10 inches width, are placed at the dock of the shipper 
for loading, sealed, and then moved by a truck-tractor to the 
rail transfer point, where the truck bodies are placed on rail flat 
cars, of special design, for the line-haul movement. At the 
delivery end the process is reversed, loading and unloading of 
the containers being performed by the shipper and consignee. 
The single ferry truck is forwarded under one bill of lading, 
as testified by witnesses fo¥ the electric line. In addition to a 
complete door-to-door service, the carrier arrangements provide 
for either delivery or pick-up of the loaded container or truck 
body to or from one of the stations of the rail line. 


The rate basis, as outlined at the hearing, involves no 
classification of the contents of the truck bodies and no pack- 
ing requirements are enforced, the goods moving through 
without handling by the electric line. The charges for the 
service grade from a charge of 20 cents a hundred pounds, in 
connection with a minimum weight in a single container of 
20,000 pounds, for pickup and delivery, to 40 cents a hundred 
pounds, on a minimum of 6,000 pounds. An alternative rate— 
the lowest available under the arrangement—of 15 cents a 
hundred pounds, applies in connection with the minimum of 
20,000, including pickup or deiivery, the consignor either bring- 
ing the loaded container to the rail station or the consignee 
coming after it at the other end. The third class rate between 
Chicago and Milwaukee is 35 cents a hundred pounds. In its 
decision in the container case the Commission said that, in no 
instance, should container rates be made less than contempor- 
aneous third class rates, and added certain other restrictions 
that would, under certain conditions, make the rate still higher. 
(See Traffic World, May 9, p. 1123.) 

The witnesses for the North Shore testified that the ferry 
truck service was instituted to meet keen competition on mer- 
chandise traffic from highway transporters and from boat lines 
operating between the terminal points. Figures were introduced 
to show that the service is economical, that it has enabled the 
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North Shore to obtain a large volume of the competitive busi- 
ness, and that it is a revenue producer for the carrier. In effect, 
they testified that, while the practice was originally adopted 
purely as a competitive measure, it had been found to be tue 
most efficient and economical way of performing the service. 

In the course of the testimony, it was indicated by counsel 
for the North Shore, Robert E. Quirk, that continuance of the 
ferry truck service after the effective date of the Commission’s 
decision in the container case was not thought to be in violation 
of that decision, because the decision arp.ied to a particular type 
of container. The ferry truck, it was indicated, was held to be 
an entirely different thing. Further, counsel indicated that, in 
argument, the position would be taken that, even if the deci- 
sion should be construed as applying to the ferry truck, the 
rates of the North Shore were not out of line. Section I of the 
act, it was pointed out, makes no mention of rates. It refers 
to charges. The charges of the North Shore, it was said, are 
not less than those prescribed as a minimum for container 
service in the decision. The Chicago-Milwaukee third class rate, 
appl'ed in connection with a minimum of 4,000 pounds, as per- 
mitted by the decision, would give a charge of $14.00 on an 
individual container. The lowest charge accruing in connection 
with the movement of a s‘ngle container under the North Shore 
schedule or rates is that in connection with the 6,000 pound 
minimum ard the 40 eent rate, which would be $24.00. 

A. F. Cleveland, vice-president, Chicago and North Western, 
stated that his company felt, if it were not permitted to meet 
“the exaggerated competition” created by the truck and water 
lines operating between Chicago and M‘lwaukee, then a parallel- 
ing rail line in competition with the North Western should not 
be permitted to do so. 

The Commission’s investigation of the North Shore practices 
was instituted following a petition of protest filed by the North 
Western. 

Mr. Cleveland testified that his road formerly did a heavy 
merchandise business between the two terminals and at inter- 
mediate points. That business, he said, had been taken away by 
competing agencies, to a large degree. In an effort to regain 
it, he testified, the North Western, about the first of the year, 
had instituted a container service, using the standard steel con- 
tainer cars. “It looked like we were going to get back a large 
part of the business we had lost,” he said. “The monthly in- 
crease in the container business was very reassuring.” And 
then, he said, came the Commission’s decision in the container 
ease and his road found it necessary to discontinue the service. 
It would have been impossible to obtain any of the competitive 
business at the rates required by that decision, he asserted. 

Similar representations were made by E. W. Soergel, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, C. M. St. P. & P. 


TEXAS TRUCK REGULATION 


More than 1,500 applications for motor truck contract car- 
rier permits are pending before the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion. The first public hearing on such applicat:ons since the 
law regulating the operation of motor trucks went into effect 
was held at Austin, November 2. It developed early in the 
proceedings that the railroads were to make a stand against 
the granting of any application that did not conform to the 
provisions of the law in every respect. The commission, at 
the insistence of representatives of the railroads, ruled that, in 
all applications for permits, the applicant must specify where 
he intends operating his motor trucks, the kind of commodities 
he intends transporting, the highways over which he proposes 
to operate and that the present common carrier service will 
not be impaired by the proposed contract service. 

The railroads won their point to compel applicants to be 
more specific, but they objected to the action of the commis- 
sion in giving the applicants a “reasonable time” for amend- 
ments to give specific data and allow the trucks to continue 
uninterrupted operation during the interim. 


“Legislative intent” played an important part in constru- 
ing the law. Senator Frank Rawlings, of Fort Worth, who 
introduced an original truck regulation bill and who was on 
the conference committee that wrote the law under which the 
hearing was conducted and whose declaration of policy was 
incorporated in the act, argued that the intent was to require 
applicants to show where they were to operate, what character 
of freight was to be transported, the roads over which they 
were to operate, and their condition. His statement was ap- 
proved by Senator John W. Hornsby, of Austin, who played an 
important part in the passage of the new law. It was hinted 
that court tests would be made of the commission’s rulings in 
mandamus to compel the issuance of permits to appl’cants not 
naming specific terminals, commodities, and road conditions. 

Several times in the course of the hearing it was stated that 
the law had for its purpose the taking of unregulated trucks 
from the highways, the lessening of highway use, and the pre- 
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vention of impairment of common carrier service. Mr. Rawlings 
and Mr. Hornsby said they represented common carriers that 
had complied with the law. ‘The law was conceded to be hard 
on the trucks and intended to be that way so as materially to 
reduce their number. Reference also was made to the number 
of persons killed by trucks almost daily on the highways and 
the number of collisions. 

Many protests were received from all parts of the state 
against licensing more trucks, most of them asking that the 
number be materially reduced. These came from county com- 
m.ssioners, city councils, chambers of commerce, and other 
commercial bodies and from many civic organizations. Lee 
county and the city of Giddings protests were supplemented by 
oral statements from C. M. Bishop, Giddings business man, who 
said his county built roads without state aid, that the roads 
were not intended to carry commercial vehicles, that they were 
not wide enough for that traffic, that they were built for citizens 
to use and now they were afraid to take their families on them, 
that the trucks paid nothing to build these highways and 
were not now paying for their use, and that they had so hurt 
the railroads as to cause several stations to be closed and thus 
impaired the publ-c service. 

H. F. King of Austin, contract carrier permit holder, fur- 
nished the test in his application to operate from Austin to 
all parts of Texas. He named no specific routes, no commod- 
ities, and no road conditions. It was supported by J. B. Car- 
rington and Alton E. Stewart, who argued that the law was 
sat sfed in the filing of the application and that King had the 
right to say he would serve all Texas. That is the question to 
be tested in the courts. 

Arguments to the contrary were made by Herbert Smith 
and Claude Pollard, attorneys for the Railroad General Man- 
agers’ Association, W. L. Cook, representing the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines; J. H. Tallichet, representing the Southern Pacific 
Lines; C. C. Huff, representing the M‘ssouri-Kansas-Texas, and 
others. Mr. Pollard said 85 per cent of the 1,500 pending appli- 
cations were in the same condition as that of King and would 
require amendment to conform with the law and the Commis- 
sion’s ruling that they must be specific. This would require 
wholesale amending and probably some delay in passing on the 
many permit extensions. 

It was insisted by railroad counsel that the law plainly 
vested in the commission power to refuse extensions to con- 
tract carrier permit holders if the highways would not stand 
the traffic or if the present common carrier service was ade- 
quate and would be impaired. The commission was described 
as having great latitude in determining whether the 1,500 per- 
mit holders may be permitted to continue as contract carriers. 


ST. LOUIS FREIGHT TRANSFER 
The Commission has denied the petitions of the St. Louis 
Shippers’ Conference Association, Association of Team and 
Truck owners’ of St. Louis, and of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce for rehearing in No. 19594, transfer of freight 
within St. Louis and East St. Louis by dray and truck, for and 
on behalf of railroads, and I. and S. No. 2934, off-track station 
and constructive receipt and delivery of freight at St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill. Like action has been taken on 
petitions of the Central Transfer Co., Association of Team and 
Truck Owners’ of St. Louis, and St. Louis Shippers’ Conference 
Association for an order extending the effective date of Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 1950. That tariff names the charges and reg- 
ulations under which the sorts of terminal service offered will 
be afforded by the carriers in the St. Louis industrial area. 
Denial of the petitions closes the question, so far as the 
Commission is concerned, as to how the railroads will perform 
their terminal services in the St. Louis industrial area. Their 
arrangement with one terminal trucking or draying company 
was approved by the Commission in the cases which the peti- 
tioners desired to have reheard and now it refuses to go into the 
matter again on any and all grounds urged by the petitioners 
who opposed the arrangement in whole or in part. 


LIVE BEES IN THEIR HOMES 


Trucks having taken to hauling live bees in their hives 
surrounded by all their home luxuries, the Commission has 
authorized the Great Northern and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, on five days’ notice, to make a competitive all-inclusive 
rate of $220 a standard car from Pasco, Wash., to Glasgow, 
Mont., with three per cent added to the rate for each foot or 
fraction thereof if a car in excess of 36 feet and 6 inches is 
ordered. S. J. Henry, their tariff publishing agent, who made 
the application, thought the emergency so great that he asked 
for authority to make the special rate on one day’s notice. The 
Commission men, however, thought that the rate should not 
be made on less than five days’ notice, although Glasgow is 
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served only by the Great Northern and therefore no other rail- 
road could be interested in the rate. 

This inclusive rate covers not only the live insects, but 
hives and their honey section frames or boxes as well. It also 
provides free transportation, one way, for a keeper. An im- 
plication that the keeper might walk back after seeing that the 
bees got to Glasgow was not shown by anything in the tariff. 

Agent Henry said that there was no regular movement of 
live bees in that section, but that now some traffic was in sight 
and that unless the railroads were permitted to depart from the 
classification basis, second class on bees and 99 cents on hives, 
and make lower rates, the traffic would move by truck “on 
account of the improvement made in highways during recent 
years.” 

The application shows that the tariff is to provide that 
“all openings in hives must be securely covered with wire 
cloth.” 


COMPETITIVE COTTON RATES 

At an executive joint meeting of the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau and the Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau at Dallas it was 
decided to request authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to lower interstate rates on cotton moving from Okla- 
hom and Arkansas points to gulf ports of Texas to meet motor 
truck competition, according to information received by the 
Texas State Commission. Freight traffic representatives of the 
southwestern railroads who attended the meeting agreed to 
ask authority to make some adjustment on Texas intrastate 
cotton rates to shipside, which rates are now slightly higher 
than the local rate to the port cities. The exact schedules of 
rates in both instances were not announced, but it is under- 
stood that the proposed new rates will be materially lower in 
a great many instances. 

Lower cotton rates to meet truck competition were author- 
ized by the Texas commission for shipments wholly within the 
state on October 17. The southwestern lines now propose to 
extend similar advantages to Oklahoma and Arkansas shippers 
to the Texas gulf ports. 


TRUCK BODY AND ALL FREIGHT TARIFFS 
The Commission has refused to suspend “truck body” and 
“all freight” tariffs filed by eastern railroads, effective Novem- 
ber 5 and 7, respectively (see Traffic World, October 17, p. 836). 
No protests were made against them, but the Commission, on 
its own initiative, took them up for consideration on account 
of their novelty. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC BUS SERVICE 


New bus schedules, effective November 1, between St. Louis 
and Kansas City, are announced by P. J. Neff, vice-president 
and general manager of the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company. The new service consists of two through schedules 
in each direction. A considerable reduction has also been made 
in the through rate between St. Louis and Kansas City, it is 
stated, and convenient connections have been arranged at Kan- 
sas City with the Union Pacific Stages to provide through serv- 
ice to California and Pacific northwest points, and at St. Louis 
with the Great Eastern Stages for uninterrupted service to 
the north and east. 


TRUCK ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 

The annual meeting of the Truck Association Executives 
of America will be held at Detroit, January 11 and 12, in con- 
junction with the annual road show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. Uniform state laws and reciprocity be- 
tween states in the matter of truck license fees is the “crying 
need” of the highway transportation industry, says an announce- 
ment issued by Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. The Detroit meeting, it is stated, will 
undoubtedly be the most important ever held by the organ- 
ization. Constructive action toward a solution of the industry 
problems is anticipated. 


UNITED AIR LINES SERVICE 


Flying the longest night and day tri-motored passenger plane 
service in the world, United Air Lines, on the Chicago-San 
Francisco division, set an international performance record the 
first six months of 1931, it is announced. Planes were sched- 
uled to fly 1,936,853 miles and actually flew 1,902,669 miles, a 
performance of 98.3 per cent. This was the highest for any 
route flying long distances, including night flying, among the 
thirty-four routes in the United States, except the Seattle-San 
Diego line, also flown by United Air Lines. The company‘s 
record on that route was 98.5 per cent. 

Approximately 1,000,000 more miles were flown the first 
nine months of this year than in the same period of 1930 by 
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United Air Lines on the New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast route. 
Company officials estimate the total mileage for 1931 on this 
2,776 mile airway will be approximately 5,750,000. There has 
also been a substantial increase in air mail carried by United 
Air Lines. In the first nine months of 1931 it carried 3,699,666 
pounds, an average of 411,074 pounds a month, contrasted with 
a monthly average of 394,818 pounds last year. 

With 520 departures daily, either by air or combination air 
and rail, to the 175 principal cities of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, Chicago is shown as the aeronautical center of 
the country in an air transport survey made by United Air 
Lines. The survey brings out that the traveler has, on the 
average, a choice of three departures from Chicago daily to 
each of the 175 principal cities. The survey covered 47 states, 
Canada and Mexico, and took into account 26 air lines, 50 
railroads, 6 bus lines, and 2 steamship lines, including the 80 
plane schedules serving Chicago daily. Of the Chicago air 
services the greatest number, or 26 planes daily, is provided by 
United Air Lines, it is shown. 


AIR SERVICE TO §. A. 


The last gap in the circle of American airlines around the 
South American continent was closed November 2 with the 
establishment of passenger, mail and express service down the 
south Atlantic coast from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, by the Pan American Airways System. Final 
details of the service, which will complete the establishment 
of an American airway down the entire 7,500-mile trade route 
between the United States and the commercial areas of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentine, having been effected, according to J. T. 
Trippe, president and general manager of the Pan American 
Airways System. 

“With the opening of the new service south of Rio, the 
longest over-water air line in the world will be swung into 
operation and the largest fleet of flying boats ever assembled 
for commercial service will maintain schedules that will cut 
two weeks from the fastest steamer time to Buenos Aires,” said 
the Pan American. “From Miami, the route extends through the 
islands of the West Indies, crosses the equator at the Amazon 
River, and then parallels the south Atlantic coast line to the 
great metropolises of the southern continent.” 

The Pan American lines, in order to be on an effective 
competitive basis with French and German air service and to 
hold its own until schedules can be increased by the Post Office 
Department, plan to make drastic reductions in air passenger 
and express rates over the eastern route, according to the Pan 
American, which adds: 


In twenty-four passenger radio equipped flying boats, the largest 
transpirts in use on any American airline, passengers will travel 
on a sea-level route through the two Americas, with stops in four- 
teen countries and colonies between Miami, the United States ter- 
minal, and Buenos Aires. Tariffs are expected to be $750, or about 
one-third higher than first class steamer accommodations. Luncheons 
will be served aboard the planes and passengers will remain at hotels 
each night, since present schedules contemplate only daylight flying 
over the long route. Air mail, providing an 8% day service from 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, seven-day service from Rio de Janerio, 
have been set by the post office department at 55 cents per half ounce 
from Argentine and Uruguay and 50 cents a half ounce from Brazil. 

Two trunk airlines of Pan American Airways System, one from 
Brownsville, Tex., spanning Mexico and Central America to Panama 
and thence down the west coast to Chili and across the Andes to 
Argentine and Uruguay; the eastern line, based at Miami, reaching 
through the West Indies and down the Atlantic coast of South 
America all the way to Rio, Montevideo and Buenos Aires; and a 
direct line stretching across the Caribbean Sea to Columbia and 
Venezuela are the basic route of what is today the largest air trans- 
port system in the world. 

Over these airways a fleet of 102 airliners, radio-equipped and 
carrying from eight to thirty-two passengers, is now in regular 
service. The fifty passenger American Clipper, recently christened 
by Mrs. Heibert Hoover and the largest plane ever developed in 
America, will soon be placed in regular operation. Up to August 
last, the Pan American lines had carried 80,000 passengers, flown 
21,000,000 passenger miles and transported five million pounds of air 
mail and cargo between the United States and thirty-two countries 
and colonies of the Americas. 


AIR PILOT REQUIREMENTS 


A liberalization of the Department of Commerce eyesight 
requirements for student and private airplane pilot licenses, 
which will permit and at the same time require student and 
private pilots with defective vision to wear correcting lenses 
while operating aircraft, has been announced by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“The action of the Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce in liberalizing its requirements with respect to 
vision for student and private pilots,” Colonel Young explained, 
“will be of interest and importance to many thousands of per- 
sons throughout the United States. Our records show that 
under the old requirements for vision more than 5,000 persons 
were disqualified for student and private pilot licenses since 
1928. In addition to this number, there doubtless are thousands 
of persons whose vision requires correcting lenses and who, 
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because of this, never reached the stage of taking the physical 
examination for flight training.” 


AIRCRAFT SALES 

Commercial and military planes and engines valued at 
$2,578,821 were sold in August, bringing the total for the first 
eight months of 1931 up to $25,458,314, according to a report on 
production issued by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commrece of 
America, Inc. 

One hundred and forty-nine commercial planes, 36 military 
craft, 123 commercial and 122 military engines were delivered 
by the manufacturers in the month of August. In the cor- 
responding month of 1930, there were 263 commercial craft, 62 
military planes, 201 commercial engines and 227 military power 
plants sold. This equipment was valued at $3,630,851. Total 
sales in the first eight months of 1930 amounted to $27,060,926. 

Deliveries of military equipment to the services continued 
to provide two-thirds of the income received by the airplane 
and engine manufacturers as a group in August, as in previous 
months of this year. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


The number of passengers carried by scheduled air lines 
operating in continental United States in September was 59,779, 
it was announced November 4 by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. Miles flown by scheduled air lines 
reporting for the month were 4,213,955; express carried was 88,- 
061 pounds and passenger miles flown were 12,983,713. These 
figures are based on reports from 38 out of 41 companies. 

Comparative statistics may be found in the tabulation of 
statistics for July, August and September which follows: 


July August September Total 
Number of Reporting com- 

BON eic04cceueetoreweees 39 39 38 
Number of operating com- 

DN a Gadi be cake due sew aes 42 42 41 ica 
Passengers carried ........ 62,433 64,937 59,779 187,149 
Express (pounds) carried.. 80,146 144,324 88,061 312,531 
SNE NONI 5 acus 559 6:4, 6-ersio ein 4,139,354 4,450,406 4,213,955 12,803,715 
Passenger miles flown...... 13,484,110 14,138,731 12,983,713 40,606,554 


NATIONAL AIR SHOW 

Detroit will be the scene of the National Aircraft Show of 
1932 and the dates of the exposition will be from April 2 to 10 
inclusive, according to an announcement made by Luther K. 
Bell, general manager of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc. 

“This exhibition of aircraft and accessories, which is 
staged annually in some city of the United States, bears the 
same relation to aeronautics that the annual New York Auto- 
mobile Show does to the manufacture and sale of automobiles,” 
said the chamber. “Like the automobile show, at which the 
new motor car models are first shown to the public, the 
National Aircraft Show will introduce the latest developments 
in airplanes and aeronautical science. 

“Ray Cooper, who directed the National Show of 1931 and 
the All-American Aircraft Shows of 1930, 1929 and 1928, has 
just been appointed manager of the Show Section of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce and will have direct charge of 
the coming exhibition.” 


COST OF AIR MAIL 

Development of the air mail system has cost the govern- 
ment little in comparison with other forms of transportation and 
communication, according to Charles L. Lawrence, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. He 
said that $66,397,486 had been spent by the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the air mail system in the last 14 years and that the 
Department of Commerce had spent $18,328,853, a total of 
approximately $85,000,000. He estimated that since 1918 the 
air mail had returned to the government approximately $20,000,- 
000 in direct revenues. He said that more than $1,250,000,000 
had passed from the national treasury into the improvement of 
waterways. He said the early mail contracts practically paid 
the operating costs of the railroads and that development work 
was financed to a large measure by the federal government 
through its land grant policy. Up to the end of 1930, he con- 
tinued, federal highway aid had cost the federal government 
$819,452,024. In the promotion and development of air service, 
Mr. Lawrence said the Post Office Department had brought 
about the scientific development of the air mail system and had 
taught the public to think no longer in terms of miles, but, 
instead, in terms of hours, and had done this at amazingly low 
cost. 


WESTERN CAR LOADINGS 
The total number of cars of revenue freight loaded in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada and the western half of New Mexico 
in September was 126,059, a decrease of 39,067 cars, or about 
24 per cent, compared with the same period of 1930, according 
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to G. A. Leithner, district manager, car service division, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, at San Francisco. “By far the largest 
items in this decrease,” says the statement, “are lumber and 
forest products, perishables and miscellaneous products, con- 
sisting mainly of cement, gravel, rock and sand, canned foods, 
as well as brick and clay products, chemicals and explosives, 
dried fruits, packing-house products, paper, petroleum products, 
sugar and sugar beets and rice. 

“The loading of transcontinental grapes in September 
amounted to 16,500 cars, as compared with 21,500 cars in Sep- 
tember, 1930, which would indicate that the entire movement 
for the 1931 season will not exceed 35,000 cars, as compared 
with a total movement in the 1930 season of 60,000 cars. This 
decreased loading is caused by unfavorable weather conditions 
in the growing season of the crop, as well as lack of demand 
in eastern markets. However, all other varieties of perishable 
commodities, with the exception of tree fruit and lettuce, show 
an increased movement of about 10 per cent over the same 
period a year ago.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 24 
totaled 769,673 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 7,954 
cars above the preceding week, but 189,819 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 364,687 cars under the same 
week two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
24 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,034 and 6,162; live 
stock, 2,338 and 2,704; coal, 39,239 and 48,167; coke, 1,820 and 2,280; 
forest products, 1,930 and 2,929; ore, 1,803 and 3,414; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 59,182 and 65,459; miscellaneous, 61,525 and 78,322; total, 
1931, 174,871; 1930, 209,437; 1929, 245,706. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,037 and 3,144; live 
stock, 2,004 and 2,339; coal, 37,499 and 42,717; coke, 2,436 and 4,264; 
forest products, 1,150 and 1,892; ore, 3,134 and 6,370; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 44,239 and 50,162; miscellaneous, 52,540 and 71,233; total, 
1931, 146,039; 1930, 182,121; 1929, 226,861. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 320 and 244; live 
stock, 336 and 361; coal, 36,525 and 40,564; coke, 301 and 405; forest 
products, 823 and 1,088; ore, 262 and 447; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,069 
and 6,786; miscellaneous, 6,501 and 7,126; total, 1931, 51,137; 1930, 
57,021; 1929, 65,848. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,750 and 3,275; live 
stock, 1,167 and 1,577; coal, 18,606 and 24,539; coke, 326 and 502; 
forest products, 8,344 and 12,869; ore, 304 and 930; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 35,619 and 39,316; miscellaneous, 42,320 and 55,530; total, 1931, 
109,436; 1930, 138,538; 1929, 157,202. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,710 and 11,843; 
live stock, 9,921 and 9,907; coal, 6,567 and 12,618; coke, 602 and 1,409; 
forest products, 5,353 and 8,744; ore, 9,621 and 21,706; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 25,727 and 30,123; miscellaneous, 30,833 and 39,172; total, 
1931, 97,334; 1930, 135,522; 1929, 159,694. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,182 and 


11,184; live stock, 12,368 and 15,331; coal, 9,304 and 16,399; coke, 123 
and 166; forest products, 3,743 and 6,660; ore, 1,502 and 2,745; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,109 and 32,765; miscellaneous, 54,917 and 72,332; 
total, 1931, 124,248; 1930, 157,582; 1929, 179,965. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,130 and 5,760; 
live stock, 2,614 and 3,150; coal, 5,121 and 7,177; coke, 125 and 192; 
forest products, 2,620 and 4,705; ore, 298 and 479; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 14,770 and 15,444; miscellaneous, 35,930 and 42,364; total, 1931, 
66,608; 1930, 79,271; 1929, 99,084. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,163 and 41,612; live 
stock, 30,748 and 35,369; coal, 152,861 and 192,181; coke, 5,733 and 
9,218; forest products, 23,963 and 38,887; ore, 16,924 and 36,091; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 214,715 and 240,055; miscellaneous, 284,566 and 
366,079; total, 1931, 769,673; 1930, 959,492; 1929, 1,134,360. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March............. 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Freur Weene i AUTH.......éeccces 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
PsVG WOGES Ti BER. occeccssessces 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Pour WGGES Im JUNC. 2.2.06 6cccces 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
POUr WOGES I DUONV..«.. occ ccccccces 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August ............ 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Four weeks in September......... 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 
i eS CS eae 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
Week of October 10... .......6ees 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
Week of October 17.......ccccces- 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 
Week Of October 24.......sccecece 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 

Total 38,970,335 44,599,437 


Le AIOE DL: 31,639,081 


AIR AND OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Investigation of air and ocean mail contracts, under which 
substantial financial aid is extended by the government to the 
air and steamship services under the American flag, is to be 
made by the House committee on appropriations, according to 
Representative Wood, of Indiana. Provision for such an inquiry 
was made in an appropriation act passed by the last Congress. 
From time to time there have been rumblings of dissatisfaction 
with the administration by the Post Office Department of the 
laws relating to the air and ocean mail contracts, and it is 
——- complaints will be investigated by the House com: 
mittee. 
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The “Four Corners of the Earth’ 


are available to your products through 
the Western Maryland Railway 
and Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore 
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TO JAPAN ,CHINA AND 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Direct loading rail to ship and ship to rail. 


Cargoes arriving and departing for all parts of the world—ample space for 
twenty-three ocean vessels at one time. 


“Short Line from the Middle West”’ via Connellsville, Pa.; Durbin, W. Va., or 
Hagerstown, Md. 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 
Standard Oil Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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U. 8S. LINES. REORGANIZED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board announced late October 30 that a con- 
tract had been signed providing for reorganization of the United 
States Lines. The lines, under the contract, were acquired 
by the United States Lines of Nevada, which was organized 
by the Roosevelt-International Merchant Marine and the Dol- 
lar-Dawson Shipping groups. The new company agreed to put 
up three and one-half million dollars working capital and to 
take over construction of the two new passenger liners now 
being built. It will acquire the Leviathan and other ships of 
the lines, excepting the George Washington and America, which 
will be returned to the board. The company gave evidence 
of indebtedness of $3,170,900 for the property and the old mort- 
gages and notes are to be canceled. 

“This event culminates several months of negotiations 
between the board and leading steamship interests to preserve 
the lines to the American merchant marine and assure the 
continuous operation in the north Atlantic of the Leviathan and 
other vessels comprising the premier line in that trade under 
the American flag,” the Shipping Board said. 

“Under arrangements made between the interests there will 
be no interruption in services. The strong hands into which 
the line has passed, it is fully anticipated by the board, will 
be fully capable of carrying on an adequate service.” 

The United States Lines, originally created by the Shipping 
Board as an agency for operating the Leviathan and other large 
passenger vessels taken from the Germans in the war period, as 
well as the “President” type ships built by the board, was sold 
several years ago to interests headed by Paul W. Chapman, of 
New York, for approximately $16,300,000. The operation of the 
vessels by the purchasers_was regarded as successful at first, 
but the world depression in busines affected the company to 
such an extent that it became in default on its indebtedness of 
approximately $11,300,000 to the board. It was then proposed 
that the board take back the George Washington and the Amer- 
ica, ex-German passenger vessels, and thus reduce the indebted- 
ness to $8,400,000. For that indebtedness the reorganized com- 
pany was to give evidences of indebtedness of $3,170,900. The 
contract with the United States Lines of Nevada, the new 
company, follows along these lines. 

Outstanding figures in the negotiations leading up to the 
final reorganization of the lines were R. Stanley Dollar, of the 
Dollar steamship interests; P. A. S. Franklin, head of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine; Kermit Roosevelt, son of Theodore 
Roosevelt, head of the Roosevelt Steamship Company; Kenneth 
D. Dawson, president of the States Steamship Company, Port- 
land, Ore., and Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco banker. 


The International Mercantile Marine and Roosevelt steam- 
ship interests formed an alliance some time ago. On the Pacific 
coast, the Dollar-Dawson-Fleishhacker group was formed in con- 
nection with proposals for reorganization of the United States 
Lines. Finally, the two groups got together, with the result 
that the east-and-west shipping combine, representing the largest 
ocean shipping interests ever banded together in one group 
in this country, arranged for acquisition of the United States 
Lines, subject to the approval of the Shipping Board. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Demand for grain tonnage in the full cargo market dropped 
off somewhat last week and rates were forced downward slightly 
to a basis of 8% cents Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam but 
optimism still prevails in view of reported heavy sales of export 
wheat. The fixture list was smaller and the last of the week 
found the entire market dull, except for the fixture of a large 
steamer from Montreal to Antwerp or Rotterdam at 815 cents 
with option for picked ports in the United Kingdom at 2s 6d 
for November loading. 

Reports from Canada to the effect that the Soviet Union 
will not export wheat this year or next, in contrast to its dumping 
of 110,000,000 bushels last year, and that the Argentine crop will 
be below its normal grade appear to justify the confidence of 
freight brokers that the full cargo grain trade, at least, is in for 
better times. 

Other fixtures reported in the last few days include a 
steamer from Montreal to Dunstan or Avonmouth for mid Novem- 
ber loading on the basis of 2s 6d and, another from Montreal to 
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the Mediterranean, also for mid November at 11 cents for one 
port, 11% cents for two and 12 cents for three. A fixture for 
December from the Atlantic Range to Santos on the basis of 
$2.40 or $2.50 if loaded on the Gulf, was also reported. 

Two fixtures of sugar cargoes in the trans-Atlantic trade 
have been made recently, one from Santa Domingo to Untied 
Kingdom-Continent at 14s and the other from Santo Domingo 
and Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent at 15s, both prompt 
loading, both steamers of 3,500 tons. 

A number of Norwegian steamers have secured apple cargoes 
for the homeward voyage within the past few days. 

Movement of wheat has also been the principal feature of 
the Pacific Coast full cargo market in the last month, other trades 
having remained dull. The results of the sale of about 433,000 
tons of wheat to China by the National Famine Relief Commis- 
sion have been disappointing in so far as American ships are 
concerned. The Pacific freight market report of the General 
Steamship Corporation for October notes that to their knowledge 
not a single fixture of a full cargo has been secured by an Amer- 
ican ship. The conditions of the deal, which was on an f. o. b. 
basis from Columbia River or Puget Sound, are understood to 
have specified that American ships have the preference at equal 
rates. Foreign flag ships are reported to have made offers at 
rates lower than those of American operators with the result 
that the full cargo business has gone to the former. Some 
parcels, however, have been taken by American ships, but the 
principal consolation remaining to American owners appears 
to be that the wheat movement will remedy congested tonnage 
to some extent. 

The rates at which the business was done have not been 
made public but it is known that they are not in excess of 
$3.00 a ton on wheat and $3.50 on flour. Most recent fixtures 
have been on the basis of about $2.85 and $3.25 per ton for 
Shanghai delivery. 

Three vessels have been chartered recently by one of the 
Canadian wheat pools for wheat from British Columbia to 
Shanghai, December loading, rates having been about the equiv- 
alent in Canadian currency of prevailing American rates. In 
addition, several fixtures for United Kingdom-Continent have 
been consummated, rates varying between 22s and 24s for 
November-December loading. 

Other trades report practically no fixtures of full cargoes 
during the month. 


Intercoastal Conference 


An early reorganization of the United States Intercoastal 
Conference appears probable, following an announcement by 
R. S. Nicol, chairman of the special committee appointed by the 
intercoastal operators, that the lines, at a general meeting, had 
unanimously adopted a resolution agreeing to stabilize eastbound 
and westbound cargo rates and to make no quotations beyond 
February 1, 1932. Committees are being appointed to work out 
the problems which still remain to be settled, in order to set 
up a conference organization and establish a new tariff. The 
completed reorganization will be subject to the approval of the 
Shipping Board. 

This resolution, the adoption of which was said to have been 
blocked for a time by objections raised by one of the lines, paves 
the way for ending the rate war that has prevailed in the trade 
since the dissolution of the former Intercoastal Conference last 
February. The armistice thus arranged will afford time for the 
working out by the several committees of a satisfactory system 
of differentials which will put all lines on a basis of equality and 
insure adherence to the new tariff. 

With the threat of government regulation hanging over 
them, the intercoastal lines, through the special committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting with the Shipping Board in Washington 
in June, have been endeavoring to reach an agreement for 
stabilization of rates. Various plans have been suggested as a 
means of bringing this about, including lay up of surplus ton- 
nage, pooling of revenues along the lines of the disbanded con- 
ference, adoption of a scale of differentials applicable to the 
several groups in the trade and restriction of rate commitments 
to ninety days. 

Each of these plans has been voted down and an agreement 
among the lumber carrying lines for stabilization of the east- 
bound lumber rate at $10 a thousand feet through January was 
reached only after repeated breaches of the agreement by lines 
which had signified their support of the plan. Dissensions 
among the Group A lines composed of the passenger carrying 
and major freight lines also has retarded progress toward an 
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agreement, but the impending community of interest among 
the Panama Pacific, Dollar, Panama Mail, United Fruit and 
Quaker lines has changed the complexion of things and op- 
erated as a factor in favor of restoration of the conference. 

The International Freight Corporation has joined the United 
States Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Mexico, Central and 
South American Conference, effective November 1. On and 
after that date shippers who have signed contracts with the 
I. F. C. or made commitments based on freight rates named by 
the company to ports in the Callao-Talcahuano range may avail 
themselves of the services of any of the conference lines at 
existing contract or special rates except on shipments via di- 
rect passenger steamers, in which case there will be an addi- 
tional charge of 10 per cent on the rates quoted by the I. F. C. 
Where shippers have negotiated contracts with the conference 
or made commitments or forward bookings based on conference 
line rates from shipside New York and (or) New Orleans to 
ports in the Callao-Talcahuano range, they may avail them- 
selves of the current contract rates less 10 per cent if trans. 
shipped or if shipped by freight steamers. Shipments via direct 
passenger steamers will be subject to the net contract rates. 
This arrangement will expire with steamer clearances of De- 
cember 31, after which date the published tariff rates become 
effective. elie] 

The Munson Steamship Line announces that, effective with 
the sailing of the steamship Munaires from Baltimore on No- 
vember 20, it will increase its coastwise service from bi-weekly 
to weekly sailings between Baltimore, Hampton Roads, Jack- 
sonville, Miami and Havana. Ships sailing on alternate weeks 
will not only include these ports, but will call at New Orleans 
and Corpus Christi, which will be added to the company’s 
service. 

The steamship Walter D. Munson will continue, as hereto- 
fore, in the Baltimore, Hampton -Roads, Jacksonville, Miami 
and Havana run while the Munaires, Munindies and Mundelta, 
with sailings on alternate weeks, will not only include these 
ports, but New Orleans and Corpus Christi, as well. 


Use of American Flag Vessels 


In a communication to J. E. Stone, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, the Merchants’ Association of New York has sug- 
gested that American flag vessels be used in the transportation 
of commodities involved in all barters between agencies of the 
federal government and foreign countries. The association 
recommended that, whenever possible, a provision be included 
in the government’s contracts with other nations under which 
American vessels might get a share of the cargo and suggested 
that the application of this principle would stimulate the up- 
building of an American merchant marine. 

The Merchants’ Association took action when its attention 
was called to the situation by its maritime committee, of which 
M. A. Kerwin is chairman. A recent deal between the Farm 
Board and Brazil was cited as an example of prevailing condi- 
tions, the Farm Board having contracted for the exchange of 
United States wheat for Brazilian coffee with no provision as 
to the tonnage to move the commodities involved. 

The committee suggested that, if one country, partner to 
such a deal, did not have tonnage available or adequate for 
the transportation of half of the materials exchanged, the 
contract should give preference to the tonnage of the other 
country. It added that vessels flying the flag of a nation not 
a party to the contract should be used only in case the con- 
tracting parties did not have suitable tonnage. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Association accepted the 
suggested policy of the committee and recommended that it be 
applied by the Farm Board “in so far as is practicable in in- 
dividual instances.” 

On his return from Europe November 2, P. A. S. Franklin, 
president of the I. M. M.-Roosevelt steamship combination, con- 
firmed reports that the I. M. M.-Roosevelt-Dollar-Dawson ship- 
ping group planned construction of two superliners to enable 
the United States to compete with foreign lines. In a later 
statement he refused to confirm or deny reports that his com- 
pany sought to repurchase the White Star Line, which was 
sold to the Royal Mail interests in 1926. 

“We are all anxious,” he said, “to work out an American 
flag situation and believe that, if the American shippers, mer- 
chants and travelers will back us up and use our Services, all 
things being equal, we can make a big success of it, and that 
is what we are here for. I have always believed that this 
country should have its flag on the seas in equality with other 
maritime powers, and that will be our objective.” 

As to reports that his company might dispose of its foreign- 
flag services, which include the Atlantic Transport Line, Ltd., 
the Red Star Line and the Leyland Line, in order to be free 
to devote its whole attention to the development of American- 
flag shipping, he said that there was no change to report in 
the status of these companies at present. 
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“What we want is more and better business, and if we have 
the ships for handling this business, that is the important thing. 
Shipping is international.” 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau and New York Freight Bureau 
(Hongkong): The members of the New York Freight Bureau (Hong- 
kong) are engaged in direct transportation of freight from Hongkong 
to north Atlantic coast ports of the United States, while members of 
the Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau participate in transportation of 
cargo moving from Hongkong to north Atlantic ports, transhipped 
at Pacific coast ports of the United States. For the purpose of main- 
taining uniform rates in respect to such freight transported either 
direct or via Pacific coast ports the two groups of carriers have 
agreed to maintain the same rates and issue a joint freight tariff 
thereof. Under the agreement all questions concerning rates to 
north Atlantic ports brought up in one bureau are to be determined 
by that bureau and submitted to the other bureau. If accepted by 
the latter the decision is to become effective, but in event of dis- 
agreement as between the two groups of lines the members of the 
New York Freight Bureau are to have the right of veto and their 
decision is to become effective. Any carrier becoming a member of 
either Bureau is ipso facto to become a party to this agreement. 
Members of Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau: American Mail Line, Bar- 
ber-Wilhelmsen Line, Canadian Pacific, Dollar Steamship Line, Java- 
China-Japan Lijn, Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Klaveness Line, Maersk 
Line, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Oceanic & Oriental Nav. Co., Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship Co., Tacoma Oriental S.S. Co. 
Members of New York Freight Bureau (Hongkong): American & Man- 
churian Line, American & Oriental Line, American Pioneer Line, 
Barber-Wilhelmsen Line, China Mutual Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Dod- 
well-Castle Line, Dollar Steamship Line, Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, 
Maersk Line, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Prince Line. 

Quaker Line with Royal Netherlands Steamship Co.: Agreement 
covers through shipments from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to Caribbean Sea, West Indies and east coast of South America 
ports of call of Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. or ports served 
by transhipment at such ports of call. Through rates are to be same 
as current tariff rates of direct line conference. Through rates on 
shipments to direct ports of call of Royal Netherlands are to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Quaker and 40 per cent to Royal Nether- 
lands, while on shipments to ports served by transshipment at a 
Royal Netherlands port of call that carrier is to receive 60 per cent 
of the through rates and Quaker Line 40 per cent. Interchange of 
cargo as between Quaker Line and Royal Netherlands is to be effected 
at Cristobal, the cost of transhipment to be absorbed in the same 
ratio as the through rates are apportioned. 

Quaker Line with Matson Navigation Co.: Arrangement for 
through shipments from United States Atlantic coast ports of load- 
ing of Quaker Line to Australian and New Zealand ports of call of 
Matson, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates are to 
be same as direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines, with minimum proportion of $7 per ton, weight or 
measurement to Matson. Arrangement is subject to minimum through 
bill of lading charge of $5, which is to be divided equally. Cost of 
transhipment is to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. 

Dollar Steamship Lines., Inc., Ltd., with Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha 
and Pacific Steamship Co.: Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Yamashita Shipping Co. and Pacific Steamship Co.: These agreements, 
identical except as to participating trans-Pacific carrier, provide for 
through shipments of silk from Oriental base ports of loading of the 
participating trans-Pacific carrier to United States Atlantic coast ports 
of call of Dollar, with transhipment at Seattle or Victorta and San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be same as applicable direct line 
conference rates, out of which trans-Pacific carrier_is to receive 50 
per cent, the remainder to be apportioned between Pacific Steamship 
Company and Dollar in the ratio set forth in the agreements. Cost 
of transhipment at Seattle or Victoria is to be absorbed 50 per cent 
by trans-Pacific line, 16 2/3 per cent by Pacific Steamship Company 
and 33 1/3 per cent by Dollar. When shipments of all cargo to be 
transferred at San Francisco aggregates less than 100 tons cost of 
transfer and inward and outward tolls are to be absorbed one-third 
by Pacific Steamship Company and two-thirds by Dollar. When total 
tonnage equals or exceeds 100 tons Pacific Steamship Company is to 
make delivery to Dollar pier and the latter assumes outward toll only. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc.: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Oriental load- 
ing ports of Isbrandtsen-Moller to Atlantic coast ports of call of 
Williams. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates (subject 
to minimum through rate of $9 per ton, weight or measurement) and 
apportioned equally between the two lines, each of which is to absorb 
one-half the cost of transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

Polish Transatlantic Shipping Company, Ltd., with American 
Scantic Line, Inc.: The parties agree to pool gross ocean freight 
revenue on eastbound cargo (except oil in ship’s tanks and mail, 
and cotton and tobacco from Gulf ports transhipped at Philadelphia) 
from New York, Boston and Philadelphia to Gdynia and Danzig 
after deduction of carrying charge of $3.50 per ton on all commod- 
ities except unboxed automobiles, on which deduction is to be $25 
per vehicle. Distribution of the pool is to be made annually upon 
an equal basis as between the lines unless one of the parties has 
earried less than 40 per cent of the total traffic, in which event 
its share of the pool is to be reduced by the difference between 
the percentage actually carried and 40 per cent and the share of 
the other carrier correspondingly increased. Neither party to the 
agreement is to reduce its sailings below 12 per annum. The parties 
are to maintain uniform rates on cargo transported eastbound or 
westbound between north Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Gdynia or Danzig. The agreement specifies the maximum_ brokerage 
and booking commissions which the parties may pay and prohibits 
payment of rebates or additional compensation. Absorption of port, 
storage, handling or forwarding charges, or rail freight, is prohibited 
and the parties agree to charge the same rates for storage, handling 
and forwarding in Gdynia. Neither party to the agreement may enter 
into individual contracts with shippers to extend beyond the duration 
of this agreement. Disputes arising under the agreement are to be 
settled by arbitration, such arbitration to take place alternately at 
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FUEL SATISFACTION 





VERY retail coal dealer and every industrial 
consumer of coal should have a copy of this 

“Red Book of Fuel Satisfaction”. 

It provides protection against substitution. 

It is useful as a source of complete authentic 
information and of addresses. 

It is a convenience as a reference book on 
good coals. 

It is titled, “List of Coal and Coke Operations 
and Briquetting Plants on the Norfolk and Western 
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Railway — Carrier of fuel Satisfaction” and con- 
tains the names and addresses of all producers of 
Fuel Satisfaction and their selling agents; the 
names and location of all mines on the N. & W.; 
and a large four-color map of the area in which 
Fuel Satisfaction is produced. 

Your copy will be forwarded, without charge, 
immediately upon request. Theecoupon below, 
filled in with your name and address, is all that 


is necessary. 





| Advertising Department, 
| General Office Building, Room 
| Norfolk and Western Railway, 
| Roanoke, Virginia 
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The terms of the agreement may be changed 
by mutual agreement of the parties, but such changes are not to 
become effective until after approval thereof by the board. The 
agreement is for a period of one year and is to continue automatically 
from year to year thereafter unless terminated by three months’ 
written notice of withdrawal before the end of any annual period. 

America France Line with Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc.: Ar- 
rangement for through shipments from Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux 
and St. Nazaire, France, to Miami, Jacksonville and Charleston, with 
transhipment at Baltimore. Through rates, which are to be same 
as direct line rates, are to be apportioned 3/7ths to America France 
Line and 4/7ths to Baltimore & Carolina Line, the latter to absorb 
cost of transhipment. 

America France Line with the Bull Steamship Line: Covers 
through shipments from Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire 
to Tampa, St. Petersburg and Pensacola. Through rates are to be 
same as direct line rates and apportioned 3/7ths to America France 
and 4/7ths to Bull Steamship Line, the latter to absorb cost of 
transhipment at Baltimore. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Frank Waterhouse & Company 
of Canada, Ltd.: Covers through shipments of fish meal from West 
Coast of Vancouver Island to San Francisco and Wilmington, Calif., 
with transhipment at Seattle. Through rates are to be no lower 
than direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally between the 
two lines after deduction of cost of transhipment. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with Farquhar 
Steamships, Ltd.: Arrangement for through shipments of dried, 
smoked and pickled fish from Halifax, N. S., to Puerto Rico. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the carriers, each of which is to assume one-half 
the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Matson Navi- 
gation Company: Through billing arrangement covering through ship- 
ments of canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island loading ports of 
Matson to designated inland points in the United States. Through 
rates and apportionment thereof are to be as set forth in the agree- 
ment; the cost of drayage at San Francisco to be absorbed 39 per 
cent by Matson and 61 per cent by Luckenbach Gulf, while toll charges 
at that port are to be absorbed on the basis of one-third by Matson 
and two-thirds by Luckenbach Gulf. Cost of transhipment at New 
Orleans is to be absorbed by the on-carrying river line (Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line). 

Matson Navigation Company with Gulf Pacific Line and Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports 
of call of Matson to United States Gulf ports of call of the partici- 
pating intercoastal carriers. Through rates and apportionment thereof 
are to be as specified in the agreement, the cost of transhipment at 
San Francisco to be borne by the lines in the came ratio as the 
through rates is divided. : 

Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Navigation Company: Arrangement 
for through shipments of canned pineapple upon specified through 
rates from Hawaiian Island ports served by Matson to designated 
inland United States points. Apportionment of the through rates is 
to be as set forth in the agreement, cost of transhipment at San 
Francisco to be absorbed on the basis of 39 per cent by Matson 
and 61 per cent by Gulf Pacific Line. Cost of transhipment at New 
Orleans is to be assumed by the on-carrying river line (Inland Water- 
ways Corporation). 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Standard Fruit 
& Steamship Company: Covers through shipments of lumber from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to Havana, Cuba, 
with transhipment at New Orleans, the through rate and division 
thereof to be as set forth in the agreement. Cost of transhipment 
is to be absorbed in equal proportion by the lines. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Ocean Dominion 
Steamship Corporation: Arrangement covering through shipments 
of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of 
Luckenbach to specified South American and West Indies ports of 
destination, with transhipment at New York. Through rates and 
minimum bill of lading charges, and division thereof as between the 
two carriers, are to be as set forth in tariff attached to and form- 
ing part of the agreement. Transhipment charges at New York are 
to be included in the through rates specified. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with American-Scantic 
Line, Inc.: Covers through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and apricot kernels from Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
to designated Scandinavian affld Baltic ports. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line conference rates, subject to minimum Dill 
of lading charge of $5. Through rates to base ports are to be ap- 
portioned equally between the lines, while on shipments to ports 
other than base ports American-Scantic Line is to receive in ad- 
dition all of the applicable arbitrary. Cost of transhipment at New 
York is to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Union Steam- 
ship Company of New Zealand, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from United States Gulf ports of loading of 
Luckenbach Gulf to New Zealand and Australian ports of call of 
Union, with transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
Through rates are to be no lower than direct line rates from New 
York to New Zealand and Australia, minimum through bill of lading 
charge to be $5, and are to be apportioned equally between the two 
lines, subject to minimum proportion of $7 per ton to Union except 
on certain designated commodities, in respect to which a different 
minimum proportion is specified in the agreement. Cost of tran- 
shipment is to be assumed by the carriers in equal proportion. 


Agreements Modified 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Fabre Line: Modi- 
fication of agreement covering through shipments of canned goods, 
canned fish and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of Lucken- 
bach to designated Mediterraneon ports to include the ports of Pal- 
ermo, Sicily, as a port of destination, all other terms of the agree- 
ment to continue as now in effect. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Consulich Line: Modi- 
fication to include green coffee in bags, agreement between the par- 
ties covering through shipments of canned fish, canned goods and 
dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach to desig- 
nated Mediterranean and Black Sea ports upon the same basis of 
— rates and divisions as set forth in the agreement now in 
effect. e 

Quaker Line with United States Lines Operations, Inc. (Ameri- 
can Merchant Line): Modification of agreement covering through 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, high density cotton, apricot 
kernels, honey and ‘ried beans from Pacific coast ports of call of 
Quaker to London through rates, based upon direct line confer- 
ence rates, and cost of transhipment at New York being apportioned 


New York and Gdynia. 
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equally between the lines. The modification extends this agreement 
to include shipments of all commodities from said Pacific coast ports 
to London upon the same basis of through rates and divisions as set 
forth in the agreement as now in effect. 

Quaker Line with Scandinavian American Line: Provides for ex- 
tension of scope of agreement now covering through shipments of 
canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit to include through ship- 
ments of all commodities from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to Oslo, Copenhagen and other ports of call of Scandinavian 
American Line via New York; the basis and apportionment of 
through rates and absorption of transhipment cost to be same as 
set forth in agreement now in effect. 

Quaker Line with American Diamond Lines: Agreement provides 
for through movement of shipments of canned fish, canned goods and 
dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker Line to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp, with transhipment at New York; through rates 
being based on direct line rates and apportioned equally between 
carriers, each of which absorbs one-half of cost of transhipment. The 
modification extends the scope of this agreement to include ship- 
ments of all commodities from and to the same ports upon the same 
terms and basis of rates as in the agreement now in effect. 

Quaker Line with Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd.: Agreement 
for through movement of shipments of canned fish, canned goods 
and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports to United Kingdom ports 
via New York. The modification extends the scope of the agreement 
to include shipments of all commodities from Pacific coast to United 
Kingdom upon the same basis of through rates and apportionment 
thereof as set forth in the present agreement. 

Modifications of agreements were approved as follows: 

Compagnie Generale De Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line), Com- 
pania Transatlantica and Ybarra Line: Under the terms of the 
agreement as presently in effect shipments to Valencia (Grao) are 
assessed an arbitrary of 15 cents per 100 pounds or $3 per ton, 
weight or measurement (lumber, $5 per 1,000 feet board measure) 
over the rates to base ports. The modification proposes addition of 
the port of Valencia to the list of base ports shown in the agreement 
and deletion of the name of that port from the list of transship- 
ment ports. 

Quaker Line with Swedish American Line, Swedish America 
Mexico Line and Transatlantic Steamship Company: Modification of 
agreement for through movement of shipments of canned fish, canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
to ports of call of participating trans-Atlantic carriers; through rates 
being based on direct line rates and apportioned 3/7ths to trans- 
Atlantic carrier and 4/7ths to Quaker, the latter to absorb cost of 
transshipment at New York. The modification extends the scope of 
the agreement to include shipments of all commodities, the ports 
of origin and destination and basis and apportionment of through 
rates to remain the same as in the existing agreement. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Scandinavian American 
Line: Modification of agreement for through movement of shipments of 
canned goods, dried fruit and apricot kernels from Pacific coast ports 
of call of Dollar to designated Danish ports, via New York, includes 
as ports of destination Danzig, Gdynia, Riga, Libau, Reval, Memel, 
Stettin, Koenigsberg and all Norwegian and Finnish ports to which 
Seandinavian American Line accepts through bills of lading, the 
commodities covered and the basis of through rates and apportion- 
ment thereof to be the same as in the present agreement. 

American Gulf Orient Line, American Mail Line, American & 
Manchurian Line, American Pioneer Line, Australian Oriental Line, 
Bank Line, Barber Wi'thelmsen Line, Ben Line, Ltd., Blue Funnel 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dodwell Castle Line, Dollar 
Steamship Line, Eastern & Australian Steamship Company, Ltd., 
Fern Line, Hamburg Amerika Line, Holland East Asia Line, Maersk 
Line, Java China Japan Line, Kerr Steamship Company (Silver Line), 
Klaveness Line, Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Nakamura Gumi & Com- 
pany, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Norwegian Africa 
& Australia Line, Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, Prince Line, Ltd., Rickmers Line, Silver Java Pacific 
Line, States Steamship Company, Swedish East Asiatic Company, 
Ltd., Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company, and Kellogg Steamship 
Corporation. The agreement which it is proposed to modify estab- 
lished a conference of carriers by water from Philippine Islands to 
United States, China, Japan, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
India and Australasia and was approved by the board August 28, 1928. 
Under this agreement the maximum charge for weighing and measur- 
ing general cargo was fixed at approximately 10 cents per ton. The 
only change to be effected by the proposed modification is fixing of 
the maximum charge for weighing and measuring general cargo at 
approximately 7% cents per ton. 

Agreement Canceled 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Williams Steamship Corporation: Can- 
cellation of agreement approved January 29, 1930, covering through 
shipments from Oriental ports to United States Atlantic coast ports 
of call of Williams, with transshipment at San Francisco or Seattle. 
Cancellation of this agreement was requested because of discontinu- 
ance of direct services to San Francisco and Seattle by Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards, October 1, were building or under con- 
tract to build for private shipowners 89 vessels aggregating 
293,747 gross tons, compared with 88 vessels aggregating 299,- 
471 gross tons on September 1, 1931, according to the Depart- 
ment. of Commerce. Of the total, 21 were seagoing steel ships 
of 1,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 260,834 gross tons. 

Six of the twenty-one vessels are being built by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company as follows: Two passenger and 
cargo ships, each of 17,500 gross tons, for the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company; three cargo and passenger ships, each of 7,200 
gross tons, for the U. S. Mail Steamship Company; and one 
tanker of 1,534 gross tons for the Standard Transportation 
Company. 

Five of the twenty-one vessels are being built by the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company as follows: Two passenger 
and cargo ships, each of 21,800 gross tons, for the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line; one passenger and cargo ship of 7,500 gross tons 
for U. S. Mail Steamship Company, and two passenger and 
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cargo ships of 5,700 gross tons each for Eastern Steamship 
Lines. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company is building two pas- 
senger and cargo vessels of 30,000 gross tons each for the 
United States Lines, Inc. 

The Federal Shipbuilding Company is building four pas- 
senger and cargo ships each of 11,000 gross tons for the Grace 
Line. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Company is building four tankers 
each of 9,000 gross tons for the Motor Tankship Corporation. 


FAILURE TO FILE WATER TARIFFS 


The Shipping Board has issued a report in formal investi- 
gation docket No. 65, in re Bayside Steamship Company, find- 
ing the respondent a common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce as defined by section 1 of the shipping act, 1916, and 
as such required to file with the board its maximum rates and 
charges as provided by section 18 of the act. The investigation 
was instituted to determine whether the carrier was subject to 
the jurisdiction of the board. It was developed that the com- 
pany was engaged in transportation of freight between Los 
Angeles Harbor and San Francisco on the one hand, and Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Puget Sound ports on the other. The com- 
pany has now complied with the board’s requirements as to 
filing of tariffs, according to the report. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO MOVIES 


Gratified at the success of its two-year campaign of using 
motion pictures to show shippers and consignees how cargo 
is handled from receipt to discharge, the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company has announced the completion of a new 
talking motion picture, “Intercoastal Cargo.” Hitherto, the 
company’s pictures have been silent, but the new one is a 
sound picture with musical accompaniment. Besides showing 
many details of cargo handling, including the loading of a heavy- 
lift weighing seventy thousand pounds, the new film incorpo- 
rates, according to the announcement, views of New York har- 
bor and skyline, with a “close-up” of the Empire State Building, 
world’s tallest structure; Philadelphia harbor; Boston harbor 
and the famous Boston Fish Pier; close-ups of the old fighting 
frigate “Constitution” now on tour to the principal American 
ports; Bunker Hill Monument; Old North Church Steeple of 
Paul Revere fame; numerous shots of the Panama Canal, in- 
cluding locks in operation, Gatun Lake and Dam, and the 
electric “mules” that pull the ships through, and a life boat drill 
at sea. It will be shown free of charge to any interested organ- 
ization or group, and bookings will be made by any company 
agent or representative. 


NEW ORLEANS PORT FACILITIES 

Acquisition of the New Orleans port facilities owned by the 
Illinois Central will be possible under condemnation proceed- 
ings if a bill pening in the special session of the Mississippi 
legislature is passed. The Foote-Evans bill, as it is known, has 
been favorably reported by the committee on municipalities. It 
authorizes any municipality to acquire water front facilities by 
eminent domain proceedings. 

While spokesmen for the Illinois Central voiced opposition 
to the bill, declaring they had lost $4,000,000 in the five years’ 
operatior of the Gulf and Ship Island line from Jackson, Miss., 
to Gulfport, local interests pointed out that rail line would 
benefit from the acquisition of its properties by the municipality 
and their expansion to provide facilities for general cargo. 


COTTON WATER RATES CUT 


With a view to permitting the Mallory and Morgan line 
steamships to meet the competition of unregulated water lines, 
the Commission has authorized those companies on five days’ 
notice to make heavy reductions in rates on cotton from Gulf 
ports to New England ports by way of New York. The sixth 
section permission authorizes the Mallory line to establish a 
rate of 35 cents a 100 pounds from Mobile, Ala., by way of New 
York and the New England Steamship Co., to Fall River and 
New Bedford, Mass., on minima of 20,000 and 25,000 pounds. 
Delivery on the lower minimum will be to docks. On the higher 
minimum delivery will be to railroad cars. Like rates are to 
be made to Boston, Mass., and to Portland, Me., by way of the 
Eastern Steamship Company’s boats. 

The Morgan line rates are to be from New Orleans to New 
Bedford and Fall River via New York and the New England 
Steamship Company, and to Boston and Portland via New York 
and the Eastern Steamship line. Rates from Galveston and 


Houston will be made by the Mallory line. 

In its application for sixth section permission the Mallory 
line said that there were large stocks of cotton at the Gulf 
ports. 


Some shippers, it said, had enough cotton to offer cargo 
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lots to the unregulated steamship lines, and that the latter had 
been offering rates of 35 cents or even less to the north 
Atlantic ports. Some of the unregulated lines, it said, had 
offered to take part cargo lots. Both lines asserted that they 
had lost and would continue to lose substantial amounts of 
cotton tonnage to the unregulated carriers, resulting in a 
material depletion of their revenues. This, said the Mallory 
line application, was a method whereby it hoped to put those 
unable to ship in cargo lots on an equality with those able to 
ship in cargo lots in so far as transportation charges were con- 
cerned. 

The Morgan line, in its application, said that it had already 
reduced its sailings one-third between New York and New 
Orleans and added that if the diversion continued it would have 
to consider further reduction in its services. 

Present rates from Mobile are 57.5 cents to Boston and 
67.5 cents to Portland. The rates from New Orleans are 57.5 
cents to Boston and 61.5 cents to Portland. 


SEATRAIN MAIL CONTRACT 


An ocean-mail contract under the provisions of the Jones- 
White merchant marine act has been awarded to Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., for the transportation of the mail between New Orleans and 
Havana, Cuba. The contract is to run for a ten-year period 
and provides for beginning of the mail service not earlier than 
January 1, 1932, nor later than one year from the date of the 
award. The contract calls for construction of two new fourteen- 
knot vessels of 6,500 tons, capable of carrying ninety railroad 
cars. Other water lines opposed the granting of the contract. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Replying to the New York Port Authority with respect to 
the rights of the state of New York in the St. Lawrence water- 
way development project (see Traffic World, October 31, p. 942), 
Secretary of State Stimson said it seemed unnecessary and 
indeed unwise to attempt to arrive at any agreement or defini- 
tive adjustment in respect to the claims of the state of New 
York until at least substantial progress had been made toward 
the conclusion of a treaty between the United States and 
Canada. He said further that Congress had the final word in 
the matter and that while the executive department might 
recommend, it could not in the end control or decide the adjust- 
ment of the claims of New York or reach a final conclusion as 
to participation by New York. At the same time, said Mr. 
Stimson, he would be glad to confer with representatives of 
New York from time to time in a spirit of mutual cooperation, 
in order to assist the people of New York in the realization 
of their interests and the protection of their claims. 


BARGE LINE COTTON RATES 

Hopes and expectation of an early decision on the question 
whether the government barge line rate of $1 a bale, minimum 
2,000 bales, on high density compressed cotton, suspended by 
Secretary of War Hurley, shall be restored or canceled (see 
Traffic World, October 31, p. 942) have been destroyed by the 
non-receipt of a report on the hearing on the matter held at 
Memphis, Tenn. Secretary Hurley, on November 5, said that 
he had not received the report. Therefore he was in no posi- 
tion to estimate how soon he would be able to make a decision, 
he said. From the fact that the report had not been sent to 
him it was inferred that the report would be as full and com- 
plete as reports submitted to the Commission by its examiners 
in formal complaint and suspension cases, containing not only 
a recital of the facts but recommendations as well. 


BARGE LINE REGULATION 


The port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, by G. W. Ed- 
munds, manager, has asked the Shipping Board for a rehearing 
as to the question of the jurisdiction of the board over the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency. 

In a request for a rehearing Mr. Edmunds said that on 
several occasions the Port of Philadelphia entered into cor- 
respondence with the board concerning practices of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation “which we recognized were prejudicial 
to our port and which we contended your board has jurisdiction 
over,” and that the board denied it had jurisdiction. The stor- 
age practices of the barge line were brought into issue in this 
connection, 

. On July 16, the board passed a resolution holding that the 
service of the barge line was not subject to the provisions of 
sections 15 and 16 of the shipping act of 1916 and denied the 
request of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau that 
the board proceed to apply to the Inland Waterways Corporaton 
the requirements of sections 15 and 16 of the act. 

Mr. Edmunds takes the position that, under section (f) 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation act, the barge line is 
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subject to the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board and the Com- 
mission. Section (f) follows: 


The operation of the transportation and terminal facilities under 
this act shall be subject to the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, and to the provisions of the shipping act, 
1916, as amended, in the same manner and to the same extent as 
if such facilities were privately owned and all vessels of the cor- 
poration operated and employed solely as merchant vessels shall be 
subject to all other laws, regulations and liabilities governing mer- 
chant vessels. 


“Your petitioners submit,” says Mr. Edmunds in his request 
for rehearing, “that in all fairness your board should at least 
give us our day in court to be heard upon this important sub- 
ject, as our port is materially affected by the unusual liberty 
enjoyed by this corporation to do as it pleases without regula- 
tion by any governmental body such as is exercised over all 
private transportation matters by regulatory bodies.” 


INTRACOASTAL BARGE SERVICE 


In connection with the beginning of barge service on the 
Intracoastal Canal between New Orieans and Houston, Tex., 
about March 1, by the Louisiana-Texas Waterways Corporation 
(see Traffic World, October 31, p. 960) it is stated that, though 
the canal is still unfinished in some sections, it can be used in 
connection with other in.and channels and short spans in the 
gulf between the two terminals. Completion of the Intracoastal 
Canal to Corpus Christi, Tex., is expected in about three years, 
based on present plans, while about half that time will be 
required for completion of the channel to Houston and Galves- 
ton. The equipment under construct.on for the Louisiana-Texas 
Waterways Corporation is similar to that developed by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for use on the Mississippi. It is 
being constructed at an approximate cost of $200,000, including 
two Diesel-powered tow bcats and ten barges. The equipment 
will have a draft of four feet. Incorporation papers provide 
for a capitalization of $2,000,000. 

Barge service between New Orleans and Crowley, via the 
Intracoastal waterway, has been begun by the Simms Barge 
Line. Formalities inaugurating the service were held at 
Crowley, the headquarters of the company. The initial schedule 
between the two terminals is ten days, but the management 
expects to shorten that to seven shortly. Two all-steel barges 
98 feet long with a draft of 4 feet and 3 inches constitute the 
principal floating equipment with which the company began 
operations. Free store-door delivery, by truck, will be provided 
at Abbeville, Lake Arthur, and Crowley. A small charge for 
the trucking service will be made at such places as Eunice, Iota, 
Jennings, Rayne, Gueydan, Kaplan, and others, according to the 
announcement. 

L. B. Laurante is traffic manager of the Simms Barge Line 
and O. D. Simms is in charge of the New Orleans office. 

Officers of the Louisiana-Texas company, in addition to the 
president, Jesse C. Barbour, of Houston, are as follows: Vice- 
president, William E. Barbour, Fanklin, La.; secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas J. Holmes, Jr., New Orleans; directors, A. D. Canulette, 
Slidell, La.; J. C. McIntyre, Houston; Eads Johnson, New York, 
and C. L. Kerr, Houston. 


UNCLE SAM NOT INTERESTED 


(South Side News, Peoria, Ill.) 


A recent publication of the Inland Waterway Corporation, a 
federal institution for the purpose of developing inland water- 
way transportation, is responsible for the statement that, even 
though the Peoria terminal only yielded the city of Peoria 
$1,976, or one-seventh of what the terminal must yield in order 
to pay for itself in 20 years, which was said to be “satisfactory,” 
that next year the receipts would average “10 times what they 
were this year.” 

Of course the tax-payers of Peoria, who feel they have 
been “stung” by Cong. Wm. E. Hull’s pet project, will not forget 
that statement. 

Furthermore, it will be of exceeding interest to Peorians to 
realize that the United States government does not care one 
— whoop whether inland waterway transportation lives or 

ies. 

This was demonstrated in a very material form during the 
months of September and October, while the Peoria terminal 
was still in operation, when the United States, government 
ordered 15 carloads, or 600,000 pounds, of wire strands from 
the Black Wire Rope Co., of Bartonville, to be shipped to 
Caruthersville, Mo., on the Mississippi River, over one-half 
of which was delivered before the barge line was shut down in 
October, not a single pound of which was shipped by water, 
all of it going out on the railroad. 

While there are hundreds of items that might not be 
shipped over a barge line, because of its being a slow carrier 
and because of the dampness of a barge, here is an item that 
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it would seem could have been shipped over the barge line, with 
a great saving to the government, but it was evidently too slow 
for Uncle Sam, the same as it is for practically all other 
shippers. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Ashburn and Cong. Hull still seem to 
think we are living in the middle of the nineteenth century 
instead of the twentieth century, and the remarkable part of it 
is they cannot see why intelligent people could think that that 
fact would make any difference in the method by which freight 
is handled. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,288,074 employes as 
of the middle of August and total compensation for that month 
of $178,176,420, according to wage statistics compiled from 
carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commiss’on. 
Compared with the returns for August last year, there was a 
decrease in the number of employes of 226,293 or 14.94 per cent, 
and the total compensation showed a decrease of $37,579,860 or 
17.42 per cent. As compared with July this year the number of 
employes in August showed a decrease of 21,719. 


BUILDING A RATE CASE RECORD 


“Building the Record in a Rate Case Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” an attempt on the part of its author, 
Harry C. Barnes, president of the Transportation Law Institute, 
Chicago, to define in concise, adequate terms what constitutes 
a “record” in a rate case and the procedural steps involved 
in getting that before the Commission, is available to anyone 
writing the institute on his own business letterhead requesting 
tre publication. The booklet is the latest of the publications 
of the school and is a part of the forty “unit-volume” reference 
ser‘es on “Federal Regulation of Commerce” published by the 
institute. 


“The creation of the I. C. C. Bar definitely establishes 
federal rate regulation as a specialized branch of jurisprudence,” 
says a foreword to this volume. “Many men engaged in traffic 
and transportation work and fields allied thereto, while realizing 
the value of a knowledge of law in a general way, have had 
difficulty in comprehending the practical application of the 
principles of federal regulation to the many complex problems 
with which they are in daily contact.” 


The work is intended as an authoritative desk manual and, 
so far as known, is the only attempt ever made clearly and 
concisely to delineate the steps necessary to build a record. 
Topics covered include, among others: Jurisdiction of the 
Commission, election of remedies, judicial review of orders of 
the Commission, limitations of action, law of the case, issues 
of the case, formal and informal complaints, supplemental com- 
plaints, cross-complaints, shortened procedure, etc. 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Objects of the Warehousemen’s Protective Committee and 
its activities were outlined, at a recent meeting of the organ- 
ization in New York, by T. A. Adams, chairman. The com- 
mittee was formed last June, “to compel the railroads to dis- 
continue storage and warehousing,” according to Mr. Adams. 
It now embraces a membership of nearly one hundred, he states, 
with cooperation being offered from nearly every state in the 
Union. Members of the Association of Railroad Warehouses 
are not eligible for membership in the protective committee nor 
are warehouse companies having railroad affiliations, it is ex- 
plained. 

Intrusion of the railroads in the warehouse field at New 
York, says a statement by Mr. Adams, dates from 1924. In 
that year, he says, “one railroad company, prompted by the 
traffic buying motive, instituted the intrusion and was soon fol- 
lowed by seven traffic hungry competing carriers. This de- 
parture from common carrier service has been, and is being, 
attended by great dissipation of railroad income and _ indif- 
ference to the damage inflicted on warehousemen who are law- 
fully engaged in warehouse business.” 

The organization has protested to the Commission inclusion 
of the warehousing situation at the Port of New York in the 
investigation of carrier services being conducted under Ex 
Parte 104, on the grounds, among others, that “the warehouse 
matter will undoubtedly be reviewed by the courts. For the 
convenience of the courts the record and the report should be 
confined to that matter and not be burdened with evidence 
and findings relating to other matters to be dealt with in Ex 
Parte 104.” A separate proceeding should be instituted, it is 
held. 

Officers, in addition to Mr. Adams, are Frank A. Horne, of 
New York, treasurer; F. S. Srafer, Newark, secretary, and John 
J. Hickey, Washington, D. C., chief counsel. 
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COME fo PITTSBURGH 


On the chess board of the world-famed Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial district, you will find everything in your favor... 
where transportation, raw materials and market combine 
to give you a 100 per cent advantage for a profitable manu- 
facturing business. 
















Here is the place to checkmate rising manufacturing and 
transportation costs ... here—along the lines of the 
MONTOUR RAILROAD you have available a location which 
places a great consuming market of 14,000,000 people right 
at your front door. The world’s greatest iron, steel and coal 
industries assure you a ready supply of raw materials at 
short haul rates ... these are only a few of the natural 
advantages that make Pittsburgh supreme as an industrial 
leader today as of yesterday. 


The officers of this Railroad will be glad to confer with you 
and your associates ... giving you many interesting facts 
as to the eminent advantages of locating your plant, ware- 
house or branch in this world-renowned district. 


MONTOUR RAILROAD—PITTSBURGH 
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Questions and Answers 


ie this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. | 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Protective Services—Shipment Moving Under Shipper’s Protec- 
tion—Carrier Fails to Comply Partially with Shipper’s In- 
structions 
New York.—Question: We are having some controversy 

with the carriers in connection with a carlot shipment of vege- 

tables concerning which the carriers are trying to collect a 

due bill of $4.50. 

The shipment in question left origin with instructions “Add 
2 per cent salt at all icing stations.” We know the Perishable 
Protective Tariff prescribes a charge of $4.50 for service of this 
nature. When the carriers presented their charges they failed 
to include the charge for salting. In the meantime we had filed 
a claim for delay and consequent loss of market and at the time 
the claim was discussed with the carriers’ adjuster we dis- 
covered that no salting had been performed at two regular icing 
stations. 

Subsequently the carriers presented us with the afore-men- 
tioned due bill, which we refused to pay, our argument being 
that the tariff did not provide a charge for the modified salting 
service which the carriers had furnished this car. 


The carriers argue that “The tariiff provides that salt will 
be furnished at regular icing stations, but it does not provide 
it must be furnished at all such stations.” 


Answer: Assuming shipment moved between points cov- 
ered by Perishable Protective Tariff No. 5, R. C. Dearborn’s 
I. C. C. No. 4, rule 35 thereof provides that when the shipper 
orders his car he must specify the character of service desired. 
Rule 80 requires the shipper to declare in writing on shipping 
order or bill of lading, the protective service desired, i. e., 
Standard Refrigeration, or Icing and Re-Icing, etc., rule 405, 
section 4, provides that the shipper who elects to take Icing 
and Re-Icing service shall give his own instructions as to the 
protective service, i. e., stating where and to what extent salt 
and ice shall be furnished. He must give those instructions 
in his shipping order, and they must be in accordance with the 
methods outlined in rule 405. One of these provides that the 
shipper may designate the amount of salt to be added at any 
particular icing station or he may state that the amount of salt 
desired shall be added “at all regular icing stations.” 


It is presumed, therefore, that when the shipper has com- 
plied with all of the foregoing instructions there is an obliga- 
tion on the part of the carrier to comply with them fully. Sec- 
tion 4 provides that the “charges for Services of Icing and Re- 
Icing at points where ice and/or salt is furnished” shall be 
paid for at a rate per ton of ice and 75 cents per 100 pounds of 
salt. These charges are for ice and salt service and are not 
the selling prices of ice and salt, the carrier not being in the 
salt or ice business. When the carrier, therefore, disregards 
the shipper’s protective service orders and substitutes its own 
judgment either intentionally or through negligence, it is vio- 
lating its own tariff. It is clear, therefore, in our opinion, 
that the carrier only partially complied with your instructions 
in not salting the car at all regular icing stations and billing 
you for more than $4.50 worth of salt service. 


We believe, however, that these rules require only a rea- 
sonable rather than a technical compliance, and that they do 
not require that a vain thing shall be done as condition prece- 
dent to charging for that which was reasonably done. You 
do not state that injury to the shipment resulted from failing 
to put in more salt and for which there would be a still further 
charge. What would have been the use of more salt? The salt 
bill would have been larger than it is, and perhaps it would 
have been but a dead expense with no compensating result to 
you. The carrier having furnished all the salt that was needed 
is, in our opinion entitled to collect for what it actually fur- 
nished. Its tariff has been substantially observed in this 
respect. Your claim for loss of market due to delay is a sep- 
arate thing to be settled on its own merits, but the carrier is 
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obliged to collect its tariff charges when it has substantially 
complied with its tariff rules. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule, Though 
Unlimited in Its Own Terms, Is: Restricted to Scope of 
Tariff 


District of Columbia.—Question: In computing rate on 
household goods from Fort Leavenworth, Kan., to Washington, 
D. C., we have used the East Hannibal, Ill., combination per 
Agent Boyd's Tariff 1-S, I. C. C. A-2105, and Jones, I. C. C. 2253. 
It is contended that under the intermediate rule of item 60, 
Agent H. G. Toll’s Transcontinental Tariff 39-A, I. C. C. 1256, 
the class B rate from Felipe, New Mexico, will apply from Fort 
Leavenworth to destination. There is no reference whatsoever 
in the Boyd tariff that would direct attention to the application 
of rates in the Toll tariff to traffic from Fort Leavenworth to 
Washington, D. C. Neither does the Toll tariff indicate by 
its title that rates therein may be applied from Fort Leaven- 
worth to eastern destinations as maximum or otherwise. Kindly 
advise which is the correct basis. 


Answer: Agent Toll’s I. C. C. 1256 applies “Between points 
in Eastern Defined Territories (Rate Groups A to M, inclusive, 
referred to in item 50)—AND POINTS IN—Arizona, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico, or Utah,” according to the outline of its 
scope on the title page. Item 50 refers to Toll’s South Coast 
Territorial Directory, I. C. C. 1255, for list of points in the 
various lettered groups mentioned in the title-page application, 
and this directory shows Fort Leavenworth as being located 
in Group F, and Washington, D. C., in Group A. The territorial 
scope of the tariff then does not embrace rates from a point in 
3roup F to a point in Group A, nor from a point in Kansas to 
a point in the District of Columbia. It carries rates between 
Fort Leavenworth and New Mexico and between Washington 
and New Mexico. The tariff is divided into two great territorial 
sections, the transcontinental territory embracing the western 
states mentioned, and the lettered groups A to M which lie east 
of the transcontinental territorial groups. The rates named in 
this tariff apply only between the lettered groups, on the one 
hand, and the transcontinental numbered groups, on the other 
hand, but not between two lettered groups, and not between two 
numbered groups. 

The intermediate rule in item 60 provides: 

From any point not named in this tariff which is intermediate 
to a point from which class rates are published herein through such 
unnamed point, apply from such unnamed point the class rate pub- 
lished herein from the next more distant point. 

The language of the rule is very broad, and if, as a matter 
of fact, Fort Leavenworth is intermediate to Felipe on an au- 
thorized route in this tariff, the language of the foregoing rule 
is broad enough to include Fort Leavenworth as an origin point. 
However, we cannot consider this single rule independent of 
the territorial scope of the tariff outlined on the title page and 
give it a broader application, for that would be to construe the 
tariff as containing conflicting provisions which rule cannot be 
used and when there is room for giving effect to both provisions. 
The intermediate rule does not state specifically that it applies 
from points in Kansas, while the application on the title page 
shows that it does not. The title page application, therefore, 
limits the broad terms of the intermediate rule so that the 
latter then means an unnamed point of origin within the ter- 
ritorial scope of the tariff. So held the Commission in Forbes 
Piano Co. vs. A. G. S., 118 I. C. C. 185; Sinclair Oil Co. vs. 
M. & O. R. R., 129 I. C. C. 281; and Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 136 I. C. C. 607. 


Pleading in Loss and Damage Cases—Actions Upon Shipping 
Contract 


Maryland.—Question: I should appreciate having the ben- 
efit of your opinion with respect to the extent to which a con- 
signee is bound by the terms and conditions of a bill of lading 
signed by the shipper. 

As I understand it, under the common law the consignee 
is not bound by the bill of lading contract and, as a rule, his 
action against the carrier for loss and damage is not founded 
on contract. Obviously, the terms of sale between the buyer 
and seller would have something to do with this, that is, whether 
the shipment was sold f. o. b. point of origin or destination 
which would have a bearing on the question of whether the 
seller was acting as agent of the buyer in delivering the ship- 
ment to the carrier and signing the bill of lading. 

The foregoing is directed to the situation at common law 
prior to the existence of the present statutory enactments. 
My understanding is that under present conditions the consignee 
is bound by the terms and conditions of the bill of lading the 
same as the carrier and shipper, regardless of the type of bill 
of lading and regardless of whether the shipper is acting as 
agent for the consignee in delivering the property to the car- 
riers, for the reason that the bill of lading terms and condi- 
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STORE-DOOR 
DELIVERY UP 
TO 300 MILES 


ON ALL L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
GIVES DALLAS BIG AD.- 
VANTAGE IN SERVING THE 
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More than 2,500 Dallas branches of sectional and 
national concerns are enjoying the fullest bene- 
fits of the new plan inaugurated October 1 by 
Southwestern railroads. All major railroads and 
a large group of short lines are now offering free 
store-door delivery and pick-up service on all 
L. C. L. shipments up to 300 miles in the South- 
west. This is in addition to the recent mileage 
scale of rates 
which welded the 
Southwest into an 
economic prov- 
ince with Dallas 
as its geographic 
center (as shown 
by the map 
above). Within a 
radius of 300 
miles around Dal- 
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las is concentrated the bulk of the Southwest’s 
population (12,000,000 people) and buying 
power ($6,000,000,000). 


Dallas’ great growth as a distribution center has 
not been retarded by bad times. In 1929, 221 
new branches were established here; in 1930, 
241 new branches; and 1931 promises a new 
record with 188 new branches during the first 
nine months. 


Would you like to know the reasons that are 
making executives in ever increasing numbers 
establish facilities in Dallas to serve the South- 
west? Then send the executive coupon or write 
on your business letter-head for a copy of “The 
Southwest Market.” Its 144 pages contain all 
the reasons expressed in executive terms. You 
will find a hundred uses for it. Send for your 
copy today. 
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EXECUTIVE COUPON 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Please send free copy of your new book,‘‘The South- 
west Market,’’ to: j 
Name 
Company 
Title 
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tions being prescribed or approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and published in the tariffs, are placed in 
the same category as any other tariff rule or regulation that 
attaches to the application of a rate. Would this fact give the 
consignee action at law for loss and damage founded on con- 
tract? It is conceivable that occasions would arise where it 
might be more advantageous for the consignee to bring his 
action based on contract rather than on other forms of pleading 
which the law recognizes, particularly on intrastate traffic. 


Answer: The publication of the bill of lading in the classi- 
fication imposes duties and obligations, rights and liabilities, 
upon the shipper, carrier, and consignee, in so far as the terms 
thereof pertain to rates, rules and regulations, covered by the 
interstate commerce act, or concurrent acts of the state legis- 
latures. As to its contractual nature from the standpoint of 
loss and damage we do not think the common law has been 
amended, other than as specifically set out in particular sections 
of the statutes, like the Cummins amendment prohibiting limi- 
tations against negligence, etc. While to some extent a bill of 
lading as a contract of shipment has been changed, perhaps, by 
the force of statute which prescribes its form, part of its sub- 
stance, and goes into force by operation of law, yet its essential 
parts as a contract as pertains to such questions as you raise, 
in our opinion, remain unchanged. 

The common law rule which seems to still be in force with 
respect to a consignee’s contractual rights in the bill of lading 
is summed up in cases cited in 10 Corpus juris, sec. 515 thus: 

In general the presumption is that the title to the goods passes 
to the consignee on delivery to the carrier; and he is considered the 
person prima facie entitled to sue for loss or injury to goods shipped, 
although the contract of affreightment was made with the consignor. 
The action may be either ex delicto or ex contractu, the contract 
of shipment being presumed to have been made for the consignee’s 
benefit. Nevertheless, the presumption that the consignee is the 
owner of the goods is not conclusive and may be rebutted, and if 
overcome, the action may properly be brought in the name of the 
consignor. 

As to goods sold f. o. b. origin with title passing to con- 
signee at origin, he is the only party in interest. He is both 
the consignor (though undisclosed to the carrier) and the con- 
signee. If he is not the owner the recovery in a suit would 
not inure to him. If he authorizes the consignor to execute the 
bill of lading he is bound by the acts of his agent in doing so, 
when he sues upon that contract. H. J. Perkins Co. vs. Ameri- 
can Express Co., 199 Mass., 85 N. E. 895, in which the court, 
citing numerous decisions in support, said: 

We regard it as settled that in a suit by consignee against the 
earrier for loss of or injury to goods in transit, the defendant may 
ordinarily show that the consignor had made with it a special con- 
tract of shipment and that the consignee receives the shipment sub- 
ject to the terms of such special contract and to the risks thereby as- 
sumed by the consignor ... and a consignee who has title to the 
poe’ carried may sue the carrier in contract upon the carrier’s 
mplied agreement to deliver the goods to the consignee. But this 


implied agreement is subject also to the terms of any express con- 
tract made by the carrier with the consignor. 


In Richardson vs. Cage Co., 252 S. W. 747, the court said: 


No case can be found where the consignor was permitted to 
recover against the carrier when the proof showed that he was not 
the real owner, except on the theory that the suit was at the request 
of the owner and for his benefit. 

Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Description Not Limited by 
Rate Item Nor by Governing Classification Cover All 
Articles Answering That Description 
New York.—Question: The question has arisen as to the 

appli¢ation of the L. C. L. Commodity rating of $4.12% pub- 

lished in Item 2431 of Agent Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1257, on electric 
flood lights covered by Item 1, page 299 of Consolidated Freight 

Classification No. 6, from Syracuse, N. Y., to Pacific coast 

points, and I would appreciate your interpretation of the tariff. 

My interpretation follows: 

Using Agent Toll’s Tariff 1-J, I. C. C. 1257, as an illustra- 
tion, we respectfully refer you to Item 2451, page 233 therein, 
covering electrical appliances. You will note that an L. C. L. 
rating of $4.12% is published from Group A territory to points 
taking rate bases 2 and 3, and under this item the commodity 
electric flood lights is included under the heading of lamps, 
but opposite this commodity description there is a character, 
Circle 41, which states that the commodity rates will not apply 
from certain group points, including Group A, and refers you to 
Item 37638. 

This latter item, namely 3763, has been reissued in Supple- 
ment No. 5, page 68, under 3763-B, and while the commodity 
description of electric flood lights is not brought forward, it 
does include portable electric lamps and makes exception to 
therapeutic and other artificial or heat lamps as to the applica- 
tion of the commodity rate. It is my interpretation that the 
$4.121% L. C. L. rate applicable from Group A territory can be 
applied on electric flood lights under the heading of electric 
portable lamps, and the only restriction as to the application of 
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the commodity rates published therein covers lamps or lanterns, 
gas generating, under the character, Circle 41. It is not my 
opinion that the commodity rates established under this item 
eliminate those rates from Group A basis in so far as portable 
electric lamps are concerned. 

Answer: As stated, Item 2451 of Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1257, specifically lists electric flood lamps, but provides that 
the rates named in that item will not apply from Group A, and 
refers to Item 3763. Items 3763 and 3763-B do not specifically 
list electric flood lamps, but do provide rates from Group A on 
electric portable lamps. ‘Consolidated Classification No. 6 pro- 
vides a specific rating on electric flood lights under the heading 
“Lamps, Electric,” so there can be no question about flood 
lights being electric lamps. The classification, however, makes 
no mention of electric portable lamps. Neither the classification 
nor the commodity rate item in Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. 1257 
tell us whether a flood light is a portable electric lamp. 

In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 
395, the Commission said that when neither the commodity rate 
item nor the governing classification discloses a contrary in- 
tention the commodity rate applies to articles embraced within 
that description. It is, therefore, a question of fact whether a 
flood light is an electric portable lamp. Our view is that if flood 
lights are electric portable lamps the commodity rate of $4.12% 
is applicable. 


Transit Privileges—Through Rate on Which Commodity Enter- 
ing into Mixed Article to Be Protected 


Kentucky.—Question: There is in effect at Owensboro, Ky., 
a milling in transit arrangement which authorizes the protection 
of the through rate from original point of shipment to final 
destination, after milling, and we ask that you give your under- 
standing of the meaning as to whether the through rate of an 
ingredient entering into the mixture would be applied or the 
through rate from original point of shipment of the mixed feed. 
The wording, you will note, says “Milled product,” but as we 
understand it this could mean the ingredient used in the feed 
as well as the mixture. 

Answer: Item 890 provides that grain and grain products 
described in Rule 45, List 3, originating at points in Texas may 
be milled in transit at Owensboro and the product be reshipped 
to other Kentucky points, at the “through rate on that particular 
kind of milled product.” It does not state the rate to apply will 
be that on some ingredient entering into the manufacture of the 
milled product. In this case the milled product is the mixed 
feed, which under Rule 45 may be shipped out of transit point 
against grain or grain products inbound freight bills. Further, 
Rule 1 provides: 


Milling-in-transit as authorized herein is the shipment of grain, 
grain products and other commodities named, into the transit point, 
there milled . . . and/or manufactured into mixed feed, and sub- 
sequent shipment of the resultant product. 


Under the foregoing definition of milling-in-transit it is 
clear that it is the mixed feed and not some ingredient therein 
that is the resultant product coming out of the completed mill- 
ing process, and that under Item 890 the particluar kind of 
milled product must be the mixed feed. 

It is a familiar rule of interpretation that a tariff should not 
be construed so as to render it ambiguous or conflicting if it 
can reasonably be given another interpretation. To contend 
that the through rate on a single ingredient is to be applied on 
mixed feed is to render the tariff both ambiguous and conflict- 
ing, for the tariff does not distinguish between the components 
of the mixed feed in stating which through rate shall be applied, 
and it is just as reasonable to contend for the through rate on 
one component or ingredient as for another. This would mean 
that the tariff does not provide which rate will be applicable, 
and is therefore ambiguous. As the mixed feed is fully as much 
a “milled product” as is one of the ingredients entering into its 
manufacture, and no ambiguity results in applying the through 
rate to the mixed feed and recognizing it as the milled product 
in this case, we think it proper to say the through mixed feed 
rate must be applied. That is the commodity which comes out 
of the mill and is tendered for outbound shipment; that is the 
commodity that is matched against the inbound commodities 
under Rule 45; and that is the commodity which is entitled to 
the transit privilege. 
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POSITION WANTED—By experienced traffic man; registered to 
practice before I. C. C.; railroad and industrial experience; middle 
aged; married. Address C. H., care of Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to traffic men, employed or unem- 
ploved, selling the new edition (covering changes effective December 
3, 1931) of Getzler’s Transportation Rates, showing freight rates, 
local and competitive, from the principal cities. Getzler’s Guide, Inc. 
(Established 1918), Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHAT DID WE DO 


with the 


20 MILLION? 


We Built One of America’s 
Finest Ports! 


Yes, 20 millions cold cash have been expended 
on the development of the port and terminal 
facilities at Houston and with it we have made 
one of the finest, most modern ports in the world. 


58 vessels may berth here without 
crowding. 


A depth of 30 feet and a minimum 
width of 150 to 250 feet throughout 
the channel. 


A Public Belt Terminal Railway, the 
model of all others in America, provides 
complete and efficient switching service 
to all shippers at minimum cost. 


Due in a great measure to these improvements 
combined with its natural advantages Port Hous- 
ton has become during its few years: 


lst COTTON PORT in AMERICA 
3d EXPORT PORT in AMERICA 


Its remarkable growth shows that it has met the 
needs of thousands of shippers. You'll find that 
Houston can offer you rates and service com- 
parable with any other port serving this territory. 


SEND FOR THE HOUSTON PORT 
BOOK AND REGISTER 


They'll give you facts and statistics 
you ought to know. Just mail 
your request on a post card 
to any of the below. 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


J. Russell Wait 
COURTHOUSE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Houston Port Bureau 
1141 Whitehall Bldg. 


Houston Port Bureau 
433 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Telephone, Harrison 2267 Telephone, 4-8434 
Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. 





OO 


PORT 


ALBANY 


Newest Inland 


North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Personal Notes 





William A. Napper, district representative of the Canadian 
Pacific, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, at Grand Rapids, Mich., died from a 
heart attack the evening of November 4. 

A. P. Hammond has been appointed general manager of the 
Dimon Steamship Corporation, effective November 1, succeeding 
John W. Chapman, who has severed his connection with the 
corporation to take an executive position in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Grace Line. Mr. Hammond was Pacific coast man- 
ager of the Luckenbach Line for several years and later was 
vice-president and general manager of the California and East- 
ern Steamship Line, which was absorbed by the Quaker Line 
in 1929. 

George C. Horner, commercial agent for Mallory Steamship 
Company at Houston, will succeed Wayne V. Pittman as general 
agent in charge of the company’s offices at Galveston. In his 
new position, Mr. Horner will be in charge of freight and pas- 
senger traffic as well as operations of the line in the southwest. 
He was formerly connecteed with the Missouri Pacific and Rock 
Island railroads. E. C. Crane has been appointed commercial 
agent at Houston, succeeding Mr. Horner. 

O. W. Dynes, general counsel of the Milwaukee, was one 
of the speakers at the eleventh annual banquet of the Chicago 
Railway Special Agents and Police Association at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, November 5, attended by some five hundred 
railway special agents, Chicago law enforcement officers and 
representatives of the bench. 


F. H. Hubele has been made manager of the Galveston office 
of Lykes Brothers-Ripley Steamship Company, succeeding Solon 
B. Turman, promoted. 

Edward T. Whiter, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, has retired after fifty years and eight months of con- 
tinuous service. He began work with the Pennsylvania as a 
telegraph operator at Steubenville, O. F. E. Atkins, assistant 
to the comptroller, was retired November 1, after more than 
forty-five years in the accounting department. 





53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City. . . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . 
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William H. Truesdale, chairman of the board of the D. L. 
& W., retired November 1. He will be 80 years old next. month. 
The position held by Mr. Truesdale has been abolished. 

B. A. Rockwell, general agent, Erie, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, November 2. He entered Erie service as a 
clerk in the accounting department in 1905. 

Captain William Lyons, master of the steamship Californian 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, and commodore 
of the company’s intercoastal fleet, retired recently after sixty 
years’ service at sea. 

Patrick H. Joyce, who has been acting president of the 
Chicago Great Western since July, was elected president by 
the board this week. He is fifty-two years old. 

J. D. Ross, traffic manager, General Chemical Company, New 
York, has resigned, after twenty-five years of service. He will 
make his home in Leonia, N. J. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago heard an address on 
“Inland Waterway Transportation” by Major Rufus W. Putnam, 
director, Chicago Regional Port Commission, at a meeting at the 
Palmer House November 5. 





The Crown Zellerbach Corporation will present a three-reel 
moving picture illustrating the manufacture of paper at a meet- 
ing of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel Novem- 
ber 10. Lee Larimer, assistant advertising director of the com- 
pany, will direct the film, and other entertainment will be 
furnished. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club has dis- 
tributed to its membership a pamphlet reprint of an address 
by Lyman E. Wakefield, president, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, delivered gefore the American Life Convention in 


Pittsburgh last month. Among other things, the address 
stresses the importance of adequately maintaining railroad 
credit. A masquerade dance, designated the “International 


HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 

are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination 
is resumed without delay, once shipments 
are cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official 
customs agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas, which are fully equip to 
handle all shipments. The employment of these 
agencies affords many advantages, particularly in 
billing all customs and incidental charges including 
importation duties to be collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


All import freight receives prompt and careful atten- 
tion; is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight 
trains. 
For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. Room A-21 
New York City Railway Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520 

Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 815 Pacific Electric B 

Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENCY. Mr. Miguel Sandoval, In- 
dustrial Agent, 2a. Bolivar 19, Mexico City, will upon 
request and free of charge furnish information on 
Mexican products marketable in the States. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


F. Alatorre, Com. Ast. 
g. 


101 Hours 


El Paso to Mexico City .. 
69 Hours 


Brownsville to Mexico City . 
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AURORA AND F LGIN| 
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m\RAILROAD@ 





Through Its 
CARLOAD 
INTERCHANGE 
CONNECTIONS 


wil 5 JMPORTANT TRUNK LINES 4N0 
3 BELT LINE RAILROADS 


the 


CHICAGO AURORA and ELGIN 


handles carload shipments to and from 
all parts of the country. 





CARLOAD INTERCHANGE CONNECTIONS: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


. . « Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Chicago Great Western . 


Indiana Harbor Belt . . . . . . Bellwood 
Illinois Central . . . . . . . . . ElginJet. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . . . Aurora 


and Glenwood Park 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific . Elgin 
(Renwick) 


Avoid Terminal congestion by using this 
high-speed electric freight service. 


W. C. RITTER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
72 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO Phone State 0517 
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Ball,” will be given at Highland Park November 20. W. B. 
Lewis has been made first vice-president, following the resigna- 
tion of B. M. Angell, who has accepted a position in Louisville. 
At a luncheon November 9 at the Tutwiler Hotel, Samuel S. 
Wyer, engineer, author and lecturer, will be the speaker, 
through the courtesy of the Fuel Power Transportation Educa- 
tion Foundation, Columbus, O. He will combine two recent 
addresses, one of which was on “Our Dole Thinking in Trans- 
portation” and the other on “Startling Facts in Today’s Eco- 
nomic Muddle.” 





A meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles was 
held at the Alexandria Hotel October 28. Julia M. Turechek, of 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company,, presided. Mrs. Anne 
F. Leideneker, of the science and industry department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, spoke on “Unemployment Among 
Women and What Los Angeles Is Doing to Help.” A talk was 
given by Miss Maybelle Butterfield on electrical measuring in- 
struments. Miss Louise Wetherell, Kuhl Warren Company, pro- 
vided the entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas will hold its annual election and 
“stag” party at the Adolphus Hotel November 10. There will 
be no noon-day meetings November 9 or November 23. 





The Traffic Club of New England will have its annual 
“Ladies’ Night” at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, November 12. A 
turkey dinner will be served and there will be dancing and other 
entertainment. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the 
Baltimore Hotel November 2, S. F. Riepma spoke on “Idling in 
the Market Place.” <A “smoker” is set for November 9. 





A membership meeting of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club 
was held at the Skirvin Hotel November 2. The nominating 
committee made its report and there was entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans will have a golf tourna- 
ment at the Metairie Golf Club November 11. There will be a 
guest flight and three flights for members. Prizes will be 
awarded winners when all entries have completed ‘their play. 
E. H. Vaugh is chairman of the committee in charge. 





At its meeting November 3 the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo 
elected the following officers: President, Arthur J. Wolcott; 
vice-president, L. R. Peterson; secretary, M. R. Musselman; 
treasurer, M. J. Terpstra. The annual dinner is scheduled for 
November 17. A. B. Connable will be the speaker and John 
Vincent toastmaster. Mr. Connable’s subject will be “My Trip 
Through Russia.” 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron held the second of a series 
of four meetings on “Practical Transportation” at the A. C. & Y. 
local freight office November 2. Handling of less-carload freight 


was the subject. 





“P. W. Coyle Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of St. 
Louis at its weekly luncheon at the Jefferson Hotel November 
2, in recognition of retirement from active service of Mr. Coyle. 
Harry L. Wyatt, traffic manager, National Stock Yards, was the 


speaker. 





The Phoenix Traffic Club, at a luncheon at the Arizona 
Club October 26, honored its retiring president, W. L. Hamilton, 
former traffic manager of the Tovrea Packing Company. Mr. 
Hamilton will open an office in El Paso as a traffic counselor. 
He addressed the club on the growth of motor transportation 
and its future relationship to rail service. J. W. E. Trefz, who 
succeeds Mr. Hamilton as president of the club, expressed the 
regret of the organization over losing him. 





Federal regulation of intercoastal steamship lines, changes 
in mixed carload rules on transcontinental westbound traffic, 
and other transportation subjects were on the docket for dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of San Fran- 
cisco at the Commercial Club October 27. 





The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce presented the following names for 
office at the monthly meeting at the Elks Club October 15: 
President, E. A. Buchmann, traffic manager, H. C. Bohack Com- 
pany; vice-president, H. Stowby, assistant general freight agent, 
Commerce Freight Company; secretary, A. C. Welsh, transporta- 
tion secretary, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, S. 
B. Spoor, The Nash Company; assistant treasurer, W. Krimpen; 
board (three years), W. F. Wentz, superintendent transporta- 
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Overnight Service 


between 


CHICAGO and 


Akron, O. Toledo, O. 
Cleveland, O. Newark, O. 
Columbus, O. Zanesville, O. 
Cincinnati, O. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dayton , O. 


HINCHCLIFF 
MOTOR SERVICE 


CONTRACT CARRIERS 
Bonded 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Insured 
Chicago Terminal 


W. Pershing Road and Hermitage Ave. 
Telephone—LaFayette 1928 


PE 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


(on) 


QG23)>> Steamship Service <j 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 

Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 


Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., Pier 3, Nerth River, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 111 W. Washington 8t., 
Beston, Mass. Chicago, 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 





Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia ... Nov. 14; Dec. 26 California .. Nov. 21;Jan. 2 
Pennsylvania. Nov. 28; Jan. 9 Virginia ... Dec. 5; Jan. 16 


- - Dec. 12; Jan. 23 Pennsylvania. Dec. 19; Jan. 30 


and fortnightly thereafter 
“from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonoma facifie line 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS » 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 
Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 


California 
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Grounds you thoroughly 
in all the fundamentals of 
Traffic—rates, claims, clas- 
sification rules, lighterage, 
import and export, all spe- 
cial services which the car- 
riers perform. Students 
work with actual tariffs 
and actual problems. 
Trafic Law 

A complete Traffic Law 
course, including thorough 
training in procedure - 


Insure a substantial increase in salary 
for yourself. Be worth more—able to 
command more. Become a leader in 
Traffic Management. Make your pres- 
ent knowledge of traffic work the foun- 
dation for a broader grasp of the sub- 
ject. A few hours a week pleasantly 
devoted to a College of Advanced Traffic 
Course will equip you for advancement. 
Come to our Chicago or New York 
school, or study at home. The same 
metheds are used, the same benefits 
possible. 


fore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A 
eourse for experienced traf- 
fic men only. 
1. C. C. Procedure 

A course specially de- 
signed for experienced men 
who desire to take up only 
this phase of the work. 


Mail 
the Coupon 
TODAY! 
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College of Advanced Traffic «i Academy of Advanced Traffic 


330 8. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars, as I am interested in the 
Course checked below. 
( Traffic Management—For men with limited or no traffic experience. 
“Traffic Law—For experienced traffic men. 
I. C. C. Procedure—For men who desire only this phase of the work. 


(CO Resident Training (0 Home Study Training 
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(Subject to change without notice) 


SATISFIED SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS OF 
INTERCOASTAL FREIGHT USE CALMAR 
LINE VESSELS EXCLUSIVELY. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For Information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
OORE & McCORMACK oe Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Agents 


altimore, Md., 15 S. Gay S$ Los A % ¥ ‘ 
oe sates i408. — eens ek Bldg po Roce ae Age aa Taarket -— 
. “ Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 
N. Y., 5 Broadway 
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a., Ol Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 
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arrive 
in first-class condition 


Re-handling — that gradual 
undoer of even the best of 
packing for shipment — is 
virtually eliminated when 
your shipments go via this 
facility. Merchandise goes 
onto skids upon arrival at 
the Mead Johnson Terminal. 
It remains on them through 


TELL 


handling means much in the 
better condition of your 
shipments on arrival at des- 
tination. Route your ship- 
ments to or from the South 
and Southwest via Mead 
Johnson Terminal. Com- 
plete facilities for handling 
quickly to or from barge, 
storage to final transporta- rail or truck. Rates on ap- 
tion. This elimination of re- _ plication. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street, Evansville, Ind. 
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tion, New York Dock Railway; G. J. Maule, eastbound agent, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company. 





“When President William Hildebrand turned over the gavel 
to President-elect Clarence E. Tinney, district freight repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania, Newark, at the annual meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Elks’ Club November 2, it 
signified the completion of that organization’s twenty-fifth year 
of existence and the start of the second quarter-century of 
activity,” says a club announcement. Other officers elected 
were: Eric E. Ebert, first vice-president; John T. Sasso, second 
vice-president; Fred A. Fiedler, treasurer; board of governors, 
Orion L. Chapin, Peter J. Gorman, Russell A. Miller. Mr. Hilde- 
brand reviewed briefly the club’s activities in the last year and 
called attention to the programs presented by the educational 
committee having to do with education in transportation matters 
for the benefit of the members, and also the active participation 
of the club in efforts to bring about the establishment of first- 
class intercoastal steamship services to and from the Port of 
Newark. In his acceptance speech Mr. Tinney reviewed the 
club’s growth and progress and requested the continued co- 
operation of the membership. One hundred new members were 
elected in the year just closed, it is stated, making the total 
membership 556. Mr. Hildebrand received a set of golf clubs 
from the membership in appreciation of his services. After 
various committee reports, a program of entertainment was 
presented under the direction of Frank McArdle, chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 





A meeting of the Transportation Club of San Diego was 
held at the Cabrillo Cafe October 27, with an exceptionally 
good attendance. President C. J. Gamble, of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Traffic Service, presided, and C. F. Reynolds, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, acted as toastmaster. Captain 
Joe Brennan, San Diego port director, gave an address on activi- 
ties of the Port of San Diego, both as to the harbor and the 
air port. Violin and piano music was furnished by two daugh- 
ters of Walter Krames, traveling freight and passenger agent 
of the Santa Fe. 





The Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers’ Institute 
of New York held a Hallowe’en party and dance October 28 at 
the Community House, New York. About fifty couples were 
present to enjoy dancing, games and refreshments. Announce- 
ment has been made of a similar party to be held about Thanks- 
giving Day. At a recent business meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, W. C. McKenna, commerce agent, 
N. Y. & N. J. Steamboat Company; vice-president, L. Wads- 
worth, assistant traffic manager, Hills Brothers; secretary, N. 
G. Hoyer, traffic manager, Standard Varnish Company; treasurer, 
J. S. Christman, Commerce Freight Company. D. S. Sundel, of 
the New Haven, and J. Timmer, of the Ward Line, were elected 
to the standing committee. 





“The Political Situation in Europe Today”. was discussed 
at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry November 3 by Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Kelly. 





The Traffic Club of New York has received the following 
nominations for office from its nominating committee: Presi- 
dent, L. M. Porter, general traffic manager, Fruit Dispatch 
Company and Revere Sugar Refinery; vice-president, W. H. Sta- 
delman, eastern freight traffic manager, Erie; vice-president, 
R. J. O’Hare, assistant traffic manager, Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany; secretary, R. H. Goebel, manager of the traffic depart- 
ment, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association; treasurer, Dabney T. 
Waring, traffic consultant; board, J. A. Shirras, traffic manager, 
Robeson Process Company; Martin Clark, traffic manager, Cen- 
tral Foundry Company; J. L. Williams, traffic manager, Edgar 
Brothers Company. 





The annual] fall dinner dance of the Indianapolis Traffic 
Club at the Marott Hotel will be given November 19, instead of 
November 9, as erroneously shown in the October 31 Traffic 
World. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel November 9 George Dickens, sales manager, Air 
Reduction Sales Company, will show some experiments with 
liquid air. 





The Omaha Traffic Club will hold its next monthly meeting 
in Council Bluffs, Ia., November 19. The entire program will 
be provided by the Mona Motor Oil Company. Dinner will be 
served at the Hotel Chieftain. Ten door-prizes, each a fifteen- 
pound dressed turkey, will be awarded. 





“Monnig Dry Goods Company Day” was observed by the 
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‘CHICAGO MOTOR EXPRESS TERMINAL| | New Class Rates 


The service of this Terminal offers direct store-door 
delivery from Chicago to 850 cities and towns in 
middle west. Also through service -to and from 
other cities outside Chicago. 


Class Rates, Iron & Steel C/L and Express 
rates from Pittsburgh to the principal points 
in Official Classification Territory (21 States) 
are shown in “FREIGHT RATE GUIDE.” 


This guide is of convenient size, flexible and 
loose-leaf so that supplementary sheets may 
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Fast, dependable distribution of pool cars con- 
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signed through the Terminal from distant points. i be added. | 
Cargo and indemnity insurance protects all shipments i Additional information furnished upon request. 
from time of acceptance until delivery to consignee. i I Published by : 
Office and Terminal | | KEYSTONE TRAFFIC BUREAU 
2263 South Lumber St. Chicago: | Pittsburgh, Penna. | 
nna femme 
_ Distribution * 
| Southern Steamship Lompany | 
in i (Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) i 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


: Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: ; 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 
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General Merchandise 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Merehandise Storage LEONARD’S GUIDE 
el 


Most Modern Warehouses in 


Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


| CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES G. R. Leonard & Co. 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
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Candy Stored All Year Illinois 


SOO tc, 
TERMINAL "the Sg, 
WAREHOUSES _— 


Seven city blocks of ground floor with office and warehouse space in individual units. Your Chicago branch 
can be properly housed with us. No cartage charges for deliveries to carriers on reshipments—T unnel 
station in our warehouse. Trackage Complete Service 
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Traffic Club of Fort Worth at the Blackstone Hotel November 
5. William Monnig was the speaker. B. D. Locke, vice-presi- 
dent of the club, presided and presented the program, which 
included musical numbers and moving pictures. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


November. 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
1. & S. 3626—Switching of logs and lumber between Cincinnati, O., 
and Covington and Newport, Ky. 


November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
1. & S. 3638—Stone, marble and slate from or to southern points. 


November 9—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
21876—G. W. Capps et al. vs. Nfk. Sou. R. R. et al. 
23299—-Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Warren: 
Finance No. 3629—Excess income of Bauxite & Northern Ry. 


November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
Finance No. 3919—Excess income of San Luis Central R. R. 


November 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24292—Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


November 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 

24746—Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal 
District, vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

17000, part 3—Rate structure investigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining whether 
findings and orders heretofore entered therein shall be modified, 
and if so to what extent, so as to permit carriers to establish 
and maintain from points of origin in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
New Orleans, La., reduced rates to meet the competition of motor 
trucks and unregulated barges, without observing the relation 
required between rates on cotton from points of origin in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas to New Orleans, La., on one hand, and to 
Mobile, Ala., on other hand). 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiners L. P; Kelly and Leasure: 
Finance No. 3628—Excess income of Bath & Hammondsport R. R. 


-_- 10 to 24—Chicago, Ill.—Director Bartel and Examiner Bard 
well: 

Ex Parte 104, Part 11_—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Chi- 

cago & Erie R, R.; Indiana Harbor Belt R. R.; Baltimore & Ohlo 








RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 





To 













H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahema 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Suceesser te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission 


matters. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





Thousands of Shippers 
refer weekly to Traffic World 
for traffic information. 
professional card here places 
your name before those who 
need legal services in traffic 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.j Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Chicago Terminal R. R.; Belt Railway of Chicago; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry.; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Eigin 
Joliet & Eastern Ry.; Illinois Central R. R.; Yazoo & Mississ ppi 
Valley R. R.; Chicago & North Western Ry.; Chicago Great West- 
ern R. R.; oe Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.; Chi- 
cago River & Indiana R. R.; Green Bay & Western R. R.; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R.; 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


November 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3596—Allowances for stacking fresh fruits and vegetables 
at New York, N. Y. 
23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within state of 
Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within state of Louisiana 
east of Mississippi River. 


November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24636—L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 

17000, part 3—Rate structure investigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining, with 
respect to cotton from southwestern territory to Gulf ports east of 
New Orleans, La., and to south Atlantic ports; and with respect 
to cotton shipped from southern territory to ports previously in- 
dicated and to New Orleans; by what reasonable maximum 
amounts, if any, the rates on shipments to the ports for move- 
ment beyond by water may exceed the rates from the same points 
of origin for local application to the same ports). 

November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23510 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—American Warehousemen’s Association 
vs. Inland Waterways Corp., operating Miss-Warrior Service, 
Federal Barge Line. 

23100 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Union Oil Co. of California et al. vs. O.- 
W. R. & N. Co. et al. 

23567—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R. R. 

24417—Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Conway and Burbank: 
Finance No. 5716—Excess income of Birmingham & S. E. R. R., etc. 


November 12—Richmond, Va.—State Corporation Commission of Va.: 
Finance No. 8813—In the matter of application of N. & W. Ry. 
under paragraphs (18) to (21), inclusive, of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act, for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing abandonment of a line of railroad and operation 
thereof. (Further hearing.) 


November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 

24601—Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 8393—St. L. S. W. Ry. proposed control. 

Finance No. 8970—In the matter of application of Southern Pacific 
Co. for authority to issue not exceeding 66,268 shares of its 
capital stock in exchange for capital stock for St. Louis South- 
western Ry. 

November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 

24127—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for L. E. 
Lichford vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 





PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
—AND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 






Your 





—Ix— 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
—anD— 
FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 













You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 
through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 












DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Conselidations and Valuations 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Oakland. Calit 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 
Sa MANAGERS 


Commeree Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Head Office: 368 Pine Street 
San Franeiseo, Calif. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation te each one of our readers. 
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regon 


. «.. admitted to the Union 
in 1859, present population 
955,786, area 96,699 square 
miles . . . . one of the great 
lumber, fruity grain raising 
and cattle states~..... first in 
the production of hops, second 
in lumber .% ... — 


7 


| y 
Oregon is one of the 13 arert Pro 
Western states built and‘ 


~- 
= 


served by — 


al 


Union Pacific 


. . the railroad that made a 
mighty highway over the historic 
old “Oregon Trail” .. that 
helped to turn the wilderness 
through which it passed into thriv- 
ing communities. 


Today Union Pacific, with its vast 
network of lines, serves more of 
the West than any other railroad, 
is a vital aid to the growing pros- 
perity of the West. 


Come to Union Pacific with all 
your travel and transportation 
problems. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
rR oe 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TIDEWATER 









G. M. RICHARDSON 


General Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CREATER, DISPATCH 


FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRIBUTORS 


| These great deep-water terminals 
| offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 


, | handling of bulk and packaged car- 
































ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS goes, offer the utmost in safety and NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager : : ’ in- J. A. Moore, Manager 
ae dee Rican Hine aca die security with the lowest possible in a 


surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is | 
located within the free lighterage | 


limits. _* 





| 





KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1646 Transportation Building 


: I : Chicago, Ill. 








at ann ae A OR Od ee 8 et 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer - 
BROAD STREET STATION BUILDING ( | 
*Afiufieaa nit) ‘ : PHILADELPHIA, 


hand ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES 
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wv ww SKID-SHIPPING simplified 
through use of ACME NAILLESS BAND 


Acme Nailless Band makes quick, easy 
work of binding all kinds of loads on skids 
or platforms. These specially tempered 
steel bands, having a tensile strength of 
85,000 pounds per square inch, are ten- 
sioned and sealed with the Acme strapping 
tools in less than one minute. (The con- 
signee simply snips the bands to unload.) 


The Acme Method permits the use of all 
types of skids—the inexpensive wooden 
kind designed for one trip only — pressed 
steel platforms, which may be nested for 
return in strapped bundles — and the col- 
lapsible rack-type platforms, which are also 
shipped back in strapped bundles. You 
are welcome to call on Acme representa- 
tives for suggestions and co-operation in 
working out the most economical and effic- 
ient shipping methods for your products. 
...-- Write us if you have any problems 
along this line. ... There is no obligation. 








OT ST Oe CTT RE ETE 
= 


: ° 
se emer & ree 





Iron cores from rolls of roto- 
gravure paper strapped to 
wooden skid for return ship- 


Mixed load of boxes and kegs Automobile brakes on rack-type 
securely strapped to pressed platforms. These platforms are 
steel platform. This method collapsible and returned when 
of shipping is used by supply enough have accumulated to 


departments of many railroads. 


ment to paper mill. 


make up a carload. 


Send for new illustrated booklet explaining the advantages and economies of 
skid shipping as practised by the country’s leading manufacturers and railroads. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago 


AVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


NNECTING ROUTES seeue 


incinnaté 


30 MILLION MILES - 5 YEARS’ FLYING EXPERIENCE 


LAN now to send your executives, salesmen and 


buyers by air. Large corporations are doing this 
to their advantage. Of 784 firms capitalized in excess 
of $100,000, who reported to United Air Lines, 70% 
found the need for air travel in business increasing. 
More territory can be served. More business can be 
transacted in one-third the time, at a saving in travel 
costs. niacin imme emit 


CONSIDER THESE TIME-SAVING ADVANTAGES: 


United Air Lines serve a vast and fertile sales terri- 
tory measured in hours rather than days. It has a 
direct service to 41 cities in 18 states and connecting 
train-plane service to scores of other cities. For 
example: Chicago to San Francisco 23 hours; Chicago 
to Kansas City 414, hours; San Francisco to New 
York 28 hours. The Great Lakes to Texas is only a 
daylight flight. Only 13 hours from the Mexican to 
the Canadian borders. In many instances your men 
can travel distances of 1200 miles without loss of 
business time. 
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This 
Winter 


Fastest Transcontinental Service 






Only Tri-Motored Plane Service 
between the Great Lakes 
and the Southwest 


Fastest Tri-Motored Plane 
Service on the 
Pacific Coast 


















With United Air Lines you fly 
every month of the year. We 
have flown 13,750,000 miles in 
winter and have demonstrated 
during five years of operation 
that flying is no longer a seasonal 
affair. 


UNITED AIR LINES OFFER YOU: 


Five years and 35,000,000 miles’ flying experience ... 
100 late-type planes powered by Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” and “Hornet” motors . . . 150 experienced 
transport pilots averaging more than 20 times the 
flying experience required by the government... the 
most extensive 2-way voice radio communication (be- 
tween pilots and ground stations) of any line in the 
world ... U.S. government directive beacon service 
. 4 experts aground for every pilot aloft... flight 
over 6119 miles of Department of Commerce improved 
and lighted airways . . . complete U. S. Weather 
Bureau reporting service ... spacious, heated cabins 
. toilet . . . comfortable depots. 
Cut travel time to one-third by sending your executives via 


United Air Lines. Fares to many destinations are equivalent 
to train travel costs. 


Call the nearest United Air Lines office listed below for com- 
plete information. Any Western Union office will make your 
reservations at no extra charge. Have before you the latest 
improved schedules. 


PASSENGER SERVICE—AIR MAIL—AIR EXPRESS 


National Air Transport... Boeing Air Transport... Pacific Air Transport...Varney Air Lines 
Subsidiaries of 


UNITED AIR LINES 


DETROIT, 139 Bagley Ave. Phone 
Cherry 2911 
KANSAS CITY, 1107 Baltimore Ave. 
Phone Harrison 747 
LOS ANGELES, 749 S. Hill St. 
Phone Trinity 3434 
MILWAUKEE, North Shore Lines. 


CHICAGO, 400 S. Michigan Ave. 
Phone Wabash 0230 

CHEYENNE, Boeing Air Transport. 
Phone 3331 

CLEVELAND, 708 Superior, 
Phone Prospect 3300 

— 1402 Commerce St. Phone 

2-6181 


N. E. 


Phone Marquette 3770 
MINNEAPOLIS, Northwest Airways, 
DENVER, Transportation Desk, Inc. 

Brown Palace Hotel. 

3111 


Phone Dupont 4881 
NEW YORK, 36 W. 40th St. 
Longacre 5-5170 


Phone Tabor Phone 


SALT LAKE nas Hotel Utah. 


OAKLAND, Municipal Airport. 
0 Phone Wasatch 200 


Phone Trinidad 170 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. City Air- SAN DIEGO, "Lindbersh Field. Phone 
port. Phone 3-4214 Hillcrest 443 

OMAHA, 15th and Harney Sts. Phone SAN ceeienaee. 320 Geary St. 
Jackson 0625 Phone Douglas 1940 


PORTLAND, 331 Morrison St. Phone 
Beacon 6194 


ST. PAUL, Northwest 
Phone Riverview 4500 


SEATTLE, 406 University St. Phone 
Elliott 3322 
Also Leading Hotels, Travel Bureaus 
and Western Union Offices 


Airways. 

















